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Tue Late Mr. Peticru or Souta Caro- 
una. It is fresh in the recollection of many of 
our readers that the death of this loyal, gifted, 
and beloved citizen called forth the warmest 
tributes of respect and affection from some of 
the most eminent individuals in our communi- 
ty. His isolated nationality of sentiment and 
undaunted patriotism in the very heart of rebel- 
dom, are now historical. Itis gratifying in this 
age of irreverence and neglect of the past, to note 
what seems to us a beautiful evidence of filial 
piety. The family of Mr, Petigra shared the 
misfortunes incident to the rebellion, and his 
accomplished daughter found a home among 
her father’s friends and her own in New York, 
where she has bravely exercised her talents to 
maintain herself, and, at the same time, graced 
an intelligent and sympathizing social circle; 
yet, from her scanty earnings, she has found 
the means to provide a beautiful monument to 
the memory of her noble father. In the mar- 
ble yard of Bird & Fisher, in East Houston 
street, New York, may be seen an upright slab 
of white marble, with a granite base, which is 
soon to be erected in the Church of St. Michael’s, 
Charleston, 8.C. It bears the following in- 
scription : 


JAMES LOUIS PETIGRU. 


Born at Abbevill, May 10th, 1789. 

Died at Charleston, March 9th, 1863. 
Jurist, Orator, Statesman, Patriot. 
Future times will hardly know how great a life 
This simple Stone commemorates. 

The tradition of his Eloquence, his 
Wisdom and his Wit, may fade, 

But he lived for ends more desirable than fame ; 
His eloquence was the protection of the poor 
and the wronged, 

His learning illuminated the principles of Law. 
In the admiration of his Peers, 

In the respect of his People, 

In the affection of his family, 

His was the first place ; 

The just meed of his kindness and forbearance, 
His dignity and simplicity, 

His brilliant genius and his unwearied indus- 
try ; 

Unawed by opinion, 

Unseduced by flattery, 
Undismayed by disaster, 

He confronted life with antique courage, 
And Death with Christian Hope. 





In the great Civil War 
He withstood his people for his country ; 
But his people did homage to the man 
Who held his conscience higher than their 


And his country 
Heaped honours on the grave of the Patriot, 





THE LATE MR. PETIGRU. 


To whom, living, his own self-respect sufficed 
Alike for Motive and Reward. 


—_——— 


“ Nothing is here for Tears, nothing to wail 
Or knoek the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 


Dispraise or blame ; aching Ss well and fair, 
And what may quiet usin a life so noble.” 





This Stone is ome, by his daughter Caroline 


arson. “~~ 


— Boston Transcript. : 
err ae 


WHY DOST THOU WAIT? 


Poor eeettng lamb! Ah, who outside the 
0 


Has bid thee stand, all weary as thou art? 
Dangers around thee, and the bitter cold, 
Creeping and gnawing to thine inmost heart ; 
Who bids thee wait till some mysterious feeling, 
Thou knowest not what— perchance may 
never know — 
Shall find thee where in darkness thou art kneel- 


ing, 
And fill thee with a rich and wondrous glow 
Of neoont faith ; and change to warmth and 
ight 
The chill and darkness of thy spirit’s night ? 


For miracles like this who bids thee wait ? 
Behold, “the Spirit and the Bride say, 
Come.” 
The tender Shepherd opens wide the gate, 
And in his love would lead thee gently home. 
Why shouldst thou wait ? Long centuries ago, 
Thou timid lamb, the Shepherd paid for thee. 
Thou art His own. Wouldst thou His beauty 
know, 
Nor trust the love which yet thou canst not 
a 


Thou hast not learned this lesson to receive, 
“More blest are they who see not, yet be- 
lieve.” 


Still dost thou wait for feeling? Dost thou 


say, 
“ Sas welt I love and trust, but hope is 


T have no faith, and without faith who may 
Rest in the blessing which is only shed 
Upon the faithful ? 4 must stand and wait.” 
Not so. The Shepherd does not ask of thee 
Faith in thy faith, but only faith in Him ; 
And this He meant in saying, “Come to 
me.” 
In light or darkness seek to do His will, 
And leave the work of faith to Jesus still. 

















ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


From The London Edition. 
ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 


BY JOHN STUART MILL. 


Once at least in every generation the 
question, “ What is to be done with Ire- 
land ?” rises again to lex the councils 
and trouble the conscienee of the British 
nation. It has now risen more formidable 
than ever, and with the further aggravation, 
that it was unexpected. Irish disaffection, 
assuredly, is a familiar fact ; and there have 
always been those among us who liked to 
explain it by a special taint or infirmity in 
the Irish character. But Liberal English- 
men had always attributed it to the multi- 
tude of unredressed wrongs. England had 
for ages, from motives of different degrees 
of unworthiness, made her yoke heavy upon 
Treland. According toa well known com- 

utation, the whole land of the island had 

een confiscated three times over. Part 
had been taken to enrich powerful English- 
men and their Irish adherents; part to form 
the endowment of a hostile hierarchy; the 
rest had been given away to English and 
Scotch colonists, who held, and were in- 
tended to hold it, as a garrison against the 
Irish. The manufactures of Ireland, except 
the linen manufacture, which was chiefly 
carried on by these colonists, were deliber- 
ately crushed for the avowed a sar ot 
making more room for those of England. 
The vast majority of the native Irish, all 
who professed the Roman Catholic religion, 
were, in violation of the faith pledged to the 
Catholic army at Limerick, despoiled of all 
their political and most of their civil rights, 
and were left in existence only to plough or 
dig the ground, and pay rent to heir task- 
masters. A nation which treats its subjects 
in this fashion cannot well expect to be 
loved by them. It is not necessary to dis- 
cuss the circumstances of extenuation which 
an advocate might more or less justly 
urge to excuse these iniquities to the Eng- 
lish conscience. Whatever might be their 
value in our own eyes, in those of the Irish 
they had not, and could not have, any ex- 
tenuating virtue. Short of actual depopu- 
lation and desolation, or the direct personal 
enslaying of the inhabitants, little was omi 
ted which could give a people cause to ex¢- 
crate its conquerors. But these just causes 
of disloyalty, it was at last thought, had been 
removed. The jealousy of Irish industry 
and enterprise has long ceased, and all ine- 

uality of commercial advantages between 
the two countries has been done away with. 
The civil rights of the Catholic population 
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have been restored to them, and (with one 
or two trifling exceptions) their political 
disabilities have been taken off. The pri- 
zes of professional and of political life, in 
Treland, England, and every British depen- 
dency, have been thrown open, in law and 
in fact, to Catholic as well as Protestant 
Trish. The alien Church indeed remains, 
but is no longer supported by a levy from 
the Catholic tillers of the soil; it. has become 
a charge on the rent paid by them, mostly 
to Protestant landlords. The confiscations 
have not been reversed; but the hand of 
time has passed over them: they have 
reached the stage at which, in the opinion 
of reasonable men, the reversal of an injust- 
ice is but an injustice the more. The rep- 
resentatives of the Irish Catholics are a 
power in the House of Commons, sufficient 
at times to hold the balance of parties. 
Irish complaints, great and small, are list- 
ened to with patience, if not always with re- 
spect; and when they admit of a remedy 
which seems reasonable to English minds, 
there is no longer any reluctance to apply 
it. What, thenNt is thought even by Lib- 
eral Englishmen, has Ireland to resent ? 
What, indeed, remains from which resent- 
ment could arise? By dint of believing 
that disaffection had ceased to be reasonable, 
they came to think that it had ceased to be 
possible. All grievances, of a kind to exas- 
perate the ruled against the rulers, had, they 
thought, disappeared. Nature, too, not in 
her kinder, but in one of her cruellest moods, 
had made it her study to relieve the con- 
science of the English rulers of Ireland. A 
people of whom, according to the Report of 
a yal Commission, two millions and a 
half were for many weeks of each year in a . 
state of chronic starvation, were a sight 
which might cause some misgiving in a na- 
tion that had absolute power over them. 
But the Angel of Death had stepped in, and re- 
moved that spectre from before our gate. An 
appalling famine, followed by an unexam- 
pled and continuous emigration, had, by 
thinning the labour market, alleviated that 
extreme indigence which, by making the 
people desperate, might embitter them, we 
thought, even against a mild and just Gov- 
ernment. Ireland was now not only weil 

verned, but prosperous and improving. 
| the troubles of the British nation 
about Ireland were hag at - end. 

It is upon a people, or at least upon upper 
and middle classes, bathing in this fool’s a 
adise, that Fenianism has burst, like a clap 
of thunder in a clear sky, unlooked for and 
unintelligible, and has found them utterly 
unprepared to meet it and to deal with it, 
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The disaffection which they flattered them- 
selves had been cured, suddenly shows itself 
more intense, more violent, more unscrupu- 
lous, and more universal thanever. The popu- 
lation is divided between those who wish suc- 
cess to Fenianism, and those who, though dis- 
approving its means and perhaps its ends, sym- 
an in its embittered feelings. Repressed 

y force in Ireland itself, the rebellion 
Visits us in our own homes, scattering death 
among those who have given no provocation 
but that of being English-born. So deadly 
is the hatred, that it will run all risks merely 
to do us harm, with little or no prospect of 
any consequent good to itself. Our rulers 
are helpless to deal with this new outburst 
of enmity, because they are unable to see 
that any thing on their part has given cause 
for it. They are brought face to face with 
a spirit which will as little tolerate what we 
think our good government as our bad, and 
they have not been trained to manage prob- 
lems of that difficulty. But though their 
statesmanship is at fault, their consciénce is 
at ease, because the rebellion, they think, is 
not one of grievance or suffering; it is a re- 
bellion for an idea — the idea of nationality. 
Alas for the self-complacent ignorance of 
irresponsible rulers, be they monarchs, classes, 
or nations! If there is any thing sadder 
than the calamity itself, it is the unmistaka- 
ble sincerity and good faith with which num- 
bers of Englishmen confess themselves inca- 
pable of comprehending it. They know 
not that the disaffection which neither has 
nor needs any other motive than aversion to 
the rulers, is the climax to a long growth of 
disaffection arising from causes that might 
have been removed. What seems to them 
the causelessness of the Irish repugnance to 
our rule, is the proof that they have almost 
let the last opportunity they are ever 
likely to have of setting it right. They 
have allowed what once was indignation 
against particular wrongs, to harden into a 
passionate determination to be no longer 
ruled on any terms by those to whom they 
ascribe all their evils. Rebellions are never 
really unconquerable until they have become 
rebellions for an idea. Revolt against prac- 
tical ill-usage may be quelled by conces- 
sions ; but wait till all practical grievances 
have merged in the demand for indepen- 
dence, and there is no knowing that any 
concession, short of independence, will ap- 
pease the quarrel. 

But what, it will be asked, is the provo- 
cation that England is giving to Ireland, 
now that she has left off crushing her com- 
merce and persecuting her religion ? What 
harm to Ireland does England intend, or 
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knowingly inflict? What good, that she 
knows how to give her, would she not willing- 
ly bestow ? Unhappily, her offence is precise- 
ly that she does not know; and is so well 
contented with not knowing, that Irishmen 
who are not hostile to her are coming to be- 
lieve that she will not and cannot learn. 
Calm men, like the clerical authors of the 
Limerick declaration,- who disapprove of 
Fenianism and of all that the Fenians are 
doing, and who have no preference for sep- 
aration in itself, are expressing a deliber- 
ate conviction that the English nation can- 
not see or understand what laws and institu- 
tions are necessary for a state of society and 
civilization like that of Ireland. The Eng- 
lish people ought to ask themselves, seriously 
and a wed prejudice, what it is that gives’ 
sober men this opinion of them; and en- 
deavour to remove it, or humbly confess that 
it is true, and fulfil the only duty which re- 
mains performable by them on that supposi- 
tion, that of withdrawing from the attempt. 

That this desperate form of disaffection, 
which does not demand to be better gov- 
erned, which asks us for no benefit, no re- 
dress of grievances, not even any reparation 
for injuries, but simply to take ourselves off, 
and rid the country of our presence — that 
this revolt of mere nationality has been so 
long in coming, proves that it might have 
been prevented from coming at all. More 
than a —— has elapsed since we re- 
nounced the desire to govern Ireland for the 
English: if at that epoch we had begun to 
know how to govern her for herself, the two 
nations would by this time have been one. 
But we neither knew, nor knew that we did 
not know. We had got a set of institutions 
of our own, which we thought suited us— 
whose imperfections we were, at any rate, 
used to: we, or our ruling classes, thought, 
that there could be no boon to any country 
equal to that of imparting those institutions 
to her, and as none of their benefits were 
any longer withheld from Ireland, Ireland, 
it seemed, could have nothing more to desire. 
What was not too bad for us, must be good 
enough for Ireland, or if not, Ireland or 
the nature of things was alone in fault. 

It is always a most difficult task which a 
people assumes when it attempts to govern, 
either in the way of incorporation or as a 
dependency, another people very umlike it- 
self. But whoever reflects on the constitu- 
tion of society in these two countries, with 
any sufficient knowledge of the states of so- 
ciety which exist elsewhere, will be driven, 
however unwillingly, to the conclusion, that 
there is probably no other nation of the civ- 
ilized world, which, if the task of governing 
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Ireland had happened to devolve on it, 
would not have shown itself more capable 
of that work than England has hitherto 
done. The reasons are these: First, there 
is no other civilized nation which is so con- 
ceited of its own institutions, and of all its 
modes of public action, as England is; and 
secondly, there is no other civilized nation 
which is so far apart from Ireland in the 
character of its history, or so unlike it in the 
whole constitution of its social economy ; 
and none, therefore, which if it applies to 
Ireland the modes of thinking and maxims 
of government which have grown up within 
itself, is so certain to go wrong. 

The first indeed of our disqualifications, 
our conceit of ourselves, is certainly dimin- 
ishing. Our governing classes are now 
quite accustomed to be told that the insti- 
tutions which they thought must suit all 
mankind since they suited us, require far 
greater alteration than they dream of to be 
fit even for ourselves. When they were told 
this, they have long been in the habit of 
answering, that whatever defects these in- 
stitutions may have in theory, they are 
suited to the opinions, the feelings, and the 
historical antecedents of the English peo- 

le. But mark how little they really mean 
. this vindication. If suitability to the 
opinions, feelings, and historical antece- 
dents of those who live under them is the 
best reeommendation of institutions, it 
ht to have been remembered, that the 
opinions, feelings, and historical antece- 
dents of the Irish people are totally differ- 
ent from, and in many respects contrary to 
those of the English; and that things 
which in England find their chief justifica- 
tion in their being liked, cannot admit of 
the same justification in a country where 
they are detested. But the reason which 
recommends institutions to their own sup- 
porters, and that which is used to stop the 
mouths of opponents, are far from being al- 
ways one and the same. 
et us take as an example, that one of 
our institutions which has the most direct 
connexion with the worst practical griev- 
ances of Ireland; absolute property in 
land, the land being engrossed by a com- 
paratively small number of families. I am 
not going to discuss this institution, or to 
express, on the present occasion, any opin- 
ion about its abstract merits. Let these, if 
we will, be transcendant —let it be the 
best and highest form of agricultural and 
social economy, for anything I mean to sa 
to the contrary. But Ido say that this is 
not self-evident. It is not one of the truths 
which shire so brilliantly by their own 
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light, that they are assented to by every 
sane man the moment he understands the 
words in which they are conveyed. On 
the contrary, what present themselves the 
most obviously at the first aspect of this in- 
stitution are the objections to it. That a 
man should have absolute control over 
what his own labour and skill have created, 
and even over what he has received by gift 
or bequest from those who created it, is 
recommended by reasons of a very obvious 
character, and does not shock any natural 
feeling. Moveable property can be pro- 
duced in indefinite quantity, and he who 
disposes as he likes of anything which, it 
can fairly be argued, would not have exist- 
ed but for him, does no wrong to any one. 
It is otherwise with regard tg land, a thi 
which no man made, which exists in limit 
quantity, which was the original inheri- 
tance of all mankind, and which whoever 
appropriates, keeps others out of its posses- 
sion. Such appropriation, when there is 
not enough left for all, is at the first aspect, 
an usurpation on the rights of other people. 
And though it is manifestly jist that he 
who sows should be ‘allowed to reap, this 
justice, which is the true moral foundation 
of property inland, avails little in favour 
of proprietors who reap but do not sow, 
and who assume the right of ejecting those 
who do. When the general condition of 
the land of a country is such as this, its ti- 
tle to the submission and attachment of 
these whom it seems to disinherit, is by no 
means obvious. It is a state of things 
which has great need of extrinsic recom- 
mendations. It requires to be rooted in 
the traditions and oldest recollections of 
the people; the landed families must be 
identified with the religion of the country, 
with its nationality, with its ancient rulers, 
leaders, defenders, teachers, and other ob- 
jects: of gratitude and veneration, or at 
least of ungrudging obedience. 

These conditions have been found, in 
some considerable measure, or at all events, 
nothing contrary to them has been found, 
for many centuries, in England. All that 
is most opposite to them has at all times 
existed in Ireland. The traditions and 
recollections of native Irish society are 
wholly the contrary way. Before the Con- 
quest, the Irish people knew nothing of ab- 
solute property in iand. The land virtu- 
ally hebened to the entire sept; the chief 
was little more than the managing member 
of the association. The feudal idea, which 
views all rights as emanating from a head 
landlord, came in with the Conquest, 
was associated with foreign dominion, and 
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has never to this day been recognised b 
the moral continents of the — Ore 
ginally the offspring not of industry but of 
spoliation, the right has not been allowed 
to purify itself by protracted possession, but 
has passed from the original spoliators to 
others by a series of fresh spoliations, so as 
to be always connected with the latest and 
most odious oppressions of foreign invaders. 
In the moral feelings of the Irish people, 
the right to hold the land goes, as it did in 
the beginning, with the right to till it. 
Since the last confiscations, nearly all the 
land has been owned from generation to 
eneration with a more absolute ownership 
than exists in almost any other country 
(except England), by landlords (mostly 
foreigners, and nearly all of a foreign reli- 
gion) who had less to do with tilling it, 
who had less connexion with it of any use- 
ful kind —or indeed of any kind, for a 
large proportion did not even reside on it 
— than the landowners of any other known 
country. There are parts of Europe, such 
as East Prussia, where the land is chiefly 
owned in Iarge estates, but where almost 
every landowner farms his own land. In 
Ireland, until a recent period, any one who 
knew the country might almost have 
counted those who did ‘anything for their 
estate but consume its produce. The land- 
lords were a mere burthen on the land. 
The whole rental of the country was 
wasted in maintaining, often in reckless 
extravagance, people who were not nearly 
as useful to the hive as the drones are, and 
were entitled to less respect. These are 
the antecedents of Irish history in respect 
to property in land. Let any Englishman 
put himself in the position of an Irish peas- 
ant, and ask himself whether, if the case 
were his own, the landed property\ of the 
country would we ee to his 
feelings. Even the Whiteboy an the 
Rockite, in their outrages against the land- 
lord, fought for, not against, the sacredness 
of what was property in their eyes; for it 
is not the right of the rent-receiver, but the 
= of the cultivator, with which the idea 
property is connected in the Irish popular 
d. 


notorious, and the 
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feelings engendered by them being, in part 
at least, perfectly reasonable in the gyes 
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every civilized people in the wor 
England, it is a characteristic 

the practical gaod sense by which England 
is supposed to be distinguished, that she 
should persist to this hour in forcing upon 
a people with such feelings, and such ante- 
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cedents, her own idea of absolute property 


IRELAND. 


in land. If those who created English 
manufactures, commerce, navigation, and 
dominion, to say nothing of English litera- 
ture and science, had gone to work in this 
style — had shown this amount of judgment 
in the adaptation of means to ends — Eng- 
land would at the present time have been 
in something like the condition of the 
Papal territory, or of Spain. 

hus much as to the harmony of certain 
English institutions with the feelings and 
prepossessions of the Irish people, which, 
according to the received doctrine of our 
historical Conservatives, is the first point 
to be considered in either retaining old in- 
stitutions or introducing new. But now, 
apart from the question of acceptability to 
Ireland, let us consider whether our own 
laws and usages, at least in relation to land, 
are the model we should even desire to 
follow in governing Ireland ; whether the 
circumstances of the two countries are 
sufficiently similar, to warrant the belief, 
that things which may work well, or may 
not be fatally destructive to prosperity, in 
England, will be useful or innocuous, even 
if voluntarily accepted by the people of 
the neighbouring island. 

What are the main features in the social 
economy of Ireland ? First, it is a country 
wholly agricultural. The entire population, 
with some not very important exceptions, 
cultivates the soil, or te ends for its sub- 
sistence on cultivation. In this respect, if 
all the countries of Europe except Russia 
were arranged in a scale, Ireland ld be 
at one extremity of the scale, _, 
and Scotland at the other. In at 
Britain, not more than a third of the popu- 
lation subsists by agriculture. In most 
countries of the Continent a great majority 
do so, though in no country but Russia so 

t a majority as in Ireland. Ireland, 
therefore, in this essential particular, bears 
more resemblance to almost any other 
country in Europe than she does to Great 
Britain. 

When the agricultural population are but 
a fraction of the entire people; when the 
commercial and manufacturing development 
of the country leaves a large opening for 
the children of the agriculturists to seek 
and find subsistence elsewhere than on the 
soil; a bad tenure of land, though always 
mischievous, can in some measure be borne 
with. But when a people have no means 
of sustenance but the land, the’ conditions 
on which the land can be occupied, and 
support derived from it, are all in all. Now, 
under an apparent resemblance, those con- 
ditions are radically different in Ireland 
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and in England. In England the land is 
rented and cultivated by capitalist farmers ; 
in Ireland, except in the grazing districts, 
principally by manual PH somes 4 or small 

ers in nearly the same condition in 
life. The multitude of other differences 
which flow from this one difference, it 
would be too prolix to detail. But (what 
is still more important), in Ireland, where 
the. well-being of the whole population 
depends on the terms on which they are 
permitted to occupy the land, those terms 
are the very worst in Europe. There are 
many other countries in which the land is 
owned principally in large masses, and 
farmed in great part by manual labourers. 
But I doubt if there be now any other 

of Europe where, as a general rule, 
these farm-labourers are entirely without a 
permanent interest in the soil. The serfs 
certainly were not; they could not be 
turned out of their holdings. The méayers 
in France, before the Revolution, could; 
and their wretchedness, accordingly, was 
the bye-word of Europe. There are still 
métayers in France, but those of them who 
have not, as many have, other land of their 
own in full property, are still the disturbing 
element of rural society. The departments 
which returned Socialist deputies to the 
Assemblies of 1848 and 1849 were chiefly 
those in which métayerism still lingered. 
The métayers of Italy are, by a custom, as 
binding as law, irremovable so long as they 
fulfil their contract. The Prussian peasants, 
even before the beneficent enfranchising 
legislation of Stein and Hardenberg, had 
positive rights in the soil which they could 
not be deprived of. It is only in parts of 
— that it is a frequent practice for 
small farmers to hold from large proprie- 
tors, with no other legal protection than the 
stipulations of a short lease: but their truly 
admirable industry owes its vigour to the 
fact that small landed properties are always 
to be had for money, at prices which they 
can hope to save. They, moreover, live in 
the midst of a large and thriving manufac- 
turing industry, which takes off the hands 
that might otherwise compete unduly for 
the soil. In Ireland alone the whole agri- 
cultural population can be evicted by the 
mere will of the landlord, either at the 
expiration of a lease, or, in the far com- 
moner case of their having no lease, at six 
months’ notice. In Ireland alone the bulk 
of a population dependent wholly on the 
land, cannot look forward with confidence 
toa siagle year’s occupation of it: while 
the sole outlet for the dispossessed cultiva- 
tors, or for those whose competition raises 
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the rents against the cultivators, is expa- 
triation. So long as they remain in the 
country of their birth, their support must 
be drawn from a source for the permanence 
of which they have no guarantee, and the 
failure of which leaves them nothing to 
depend on but the poor-house. In one cir- 
cumstance alone England and Ireland are 
alike : the cultivated area of both countries 
is owned in large estates by a small class of 
great landlords. In the opinion of great 
andlords, and of the admirers of the state 
of society which produces them, this is 
enough: the interest and the wisdom of 
the landlords may be implicitly relied on 
for making everybody comfortable. Great 
landlords can do as they like with their 
estates, on this side of St. George’s Chan- 
nel; English landlords are absolute mas- 
ters of the conditions on which they will 
let their land; and why should not Irish 
landlords be so? But in the first place, 
English landlords do not let their land to 
a labourer, but to a capitalist farmer, who 
is able to take care of his own interest. 
The capitalist has not to choose between 
the session of a farm and destitution; 
the labourer has. This element subverts 
the whole basis on which the letting of 
farms, as a business transaction, and the 
foundation of a national economy, requires 
to rest. The capitalist farmer will beware 
of offering a rent that will leave him no 
profit; the peasant farmer will promise any 
amount of rent, whether he can pay it or 
not. England, moreover, not being a pure- 
ly agricultural, but a commercial country, 
even great landlords learn to look at the 
management of estates in a somewhat com- 
mercial spirit, and can see their own ad- 
vantage (where the love of political in- 
fluence does not prevent) in making it the 
interest of the tenant to improve the land ; 
or, if they can afford to do so, will often 
improve it for him. 

An average Irish landlord, instead of im- 
proving his estate, does not even put up the 
fences and farm-buildings which every- 
where else it is the landlord's business to 
teed they are left to be erected by the 
abourer-tenant for himself, and are such as a 
labourer-tenant is able to erect. If a ten- 
ant here and there is able and willing to 
make them a little better than ordinary, or 
to add in any other marner to the prolluc- 
tiveness and value of the farm, there is 
nothing to prevent the landlord from wait- 
ing till it is done, and then seizing on the 
result, or requiring from the tenant addi- 
tional rent for the use of the fruits of his 
own labour; and so many landlords even 
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of high rank are not ashamed to do this, 
that it is evident their compeers do not 
think it at all disgraceful. It is usual to 
impute the worst abuses of Irish landlord- 
ism to middlemen. Middlemen are rapidly 
dying out, but there was lately a middle- 
man in the county of Clare, under whose 
landlordship Irish peasants, by their labour 
and their scanty means, reclaimed a con- 
siderable tract on the sea-coast, and found- 
ed thereon the flourishing watering-place of 
Kilkee. The middleman died, his lease fell 
in, and the tenants fancied that they should 
now be still better off ; but the head land- 
lord, the Marquis Conyngham, at once put 
on rents equal to the full value of the im- 
provements (in some instances an increase 
of 700 per cent), and not content with 
this, pulled down a considerable portion of 
the town, reduced its population from 1879 
to 950, and drrve out the remainder to 
wander about Ireland, or to England or 
America, and swell the ranks of the bitter 
enemies of Great Britain.* Did the inter- 
est, any more than the good feelings, of this 
landlord, prevent him from destroying this 
remarkable creation of industry, and giving 
its creators cause bitterly to repent that 
they had ever made it? What might not 
be hoped from a people who had the energy 
and enterprise to create a flourishing town 
under liability to berobbed ? And to what 
sympathy or consideration are those entitled 
who avail themselves of a bad law to per- 
petrate what is morally robbery ? 

When Irishmen ask to be protected 
against deeds of this description, they are 
told that the law they complain of is the 
same which exists in ae What sig- 
nifies it that the law is the same, if opinion 
and the social circumstances of the country 
are better than the law, and prevent the 
oppression which the law permits? It is 
bad that one can be robbed in due course of 
law, but it is greatly worse when one actu- 
ally is. England, with her capitalist farm- 
ers and her powerful public opinion, can 
afford to leave improper power in the hands 
of her great landlords — not, indeed, with- 
outserious evil to her agricultural popula- 
tion, the state of which is generally felt to 
be the most peccant part of her social con- 
dition ; not without evil to all over whom 
power is exercised through the votes of that 
population ; but yet without hindrance to 


* The outline of these facts is matter of public 
notoriety. For details, far more impressive than I 
have ventured to quote, the reader may refer to 
the pas of the Rev. Sylvester Malone, “* Ten- 
ant- — [llustrated in a Nutshell; or, 2 History 
of Kilkee in Relation to Landlordism during the 
last Seven Years.” 
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the attainment, by the nation as a whole, 
of great wealth and prosperity. Ireland is 
very differently circumstanced. When, as 
a general rule, the land of a country is 
farmed by the very hands that till it, the 
social economy resulting is intolerable, un- 
less either by law or custom the tenant is 
rotected against arbitrary eviction, or ar- 
itrary increase of rent. Nor is there any 
country of Western Europe save England 
Se Spain be an exception) which, if 
reland had belonged to it, would not be- 
fore this time have seen and acted on that 
rinciple ; because there is not one which 
is not familiar with the principle and its 
bearings, from ample experience. England 
alone is without such experience of its own, 
and knows and cares too little about foreign 
countries to benefit by theirs. 

Ata particular moment of the revolu- 
tionary war,a French armament, led by 
the illustrious Hoche, was only prevented 
by stress of weather from effecting a land- 
ing in Ireland. At that moment it was on 
the cards whether Ireland should not be- 
long to France, or at least be organized as 
an independent country under French pro- 
tection. Had this happened, does any one 
believe that the Trish peasant would not 
have become even as the French peasant ? 
When the great landowners had fled, as 
they would have fled, to England, every 
farm on their estates would have become 
the property of the occupant, subject to 
some fixed payment to the State. Ireland 
would then have been in the condition in 
which small farming, and tenancy by man- 
ual labourers, are consistent with good agri- 
culture and public prosperity. The small 
holder would have laboured for himself and 


not for others, and his interestgvould have 
coincided with the interest @f’the country 
in making every plot of lard produce its 


utmost. What Hoche would have done for 
the Irish peasant, or its equivalent, has still 
to be done; and any government which 
will not do it does not fulfil the rational and 
moral conditions of a government. There 
is no necessity that it should be done as 
Hoche would most likely have done it, with- 
out indemnity to the losers. few years 
ago it might not have been necessary to do 
as much as he would have done. The dis- 
tribution of the waste land in peasant prop- 
erties might then have sufficed. Perhaps 
even such small measures as that of securing 





‘to tenants a moderate compensation, in 
| money or by length of lease, for improve- 
|ments actually made, and abolishing the 
| unjust privilege of distraining for rent, might 


have appeased or postponed disaffection, aud 
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given to great-landlordism a fresh term of 
existence. 

But such reforms as these, granted at the 
last moment, would hardly give a week’s 
respite from active disaffection. The Irish 
are no longer reduced to take anything they 
can get. They have acquired the sense of 
being supported by prosperous multitudes of 
their countrymen on the opposite side of 
the Atlantic. These it is who will furnish 
the leaders, the pecuniary resources, the 
skill, the military discipline, and a great part 
of the effective force, in any future Irish re- 
bellion : and it is the interest of these aux- 
iliaries to refuse to listen to any form of 
compromise, since no share of its benefits 
would be for them, while they would lose the 
dream of a place in the world’s eye as chiefs 
of an independent republic. With these for 
leaders, and a people like the Irish, always 
ready to trust implicitly those whom they 
think hearty in their cause, no accommoda- 
tion is henceforth possible which does not 
give the Irish peasant all that he could gain 
by a revolution — permanent possession of 
the land, subject to fixed burthens. Such a 
change may. be revolutionary; but revolu- 
tionary measures are the thing now required. 
It is not necessary that the revolution should 
be violent, still less that it should be unjust. 
It may and it ought to respect existing pe- 
cuniary interests which have the sanction of 
law. An equivalent ought to be given for 
the bare pecuniary value of all mischievous 
rights which landlords or any others are re- 
quired to part with. But no mercy ought 
to be shown to the mischievous rights them- 
selves; no scruples of purely English birth 
ought to stay our hands from effecting, since 
it has come to that, a real revolution in the 
economical and social constitution of Ireland. 
In the completeness of the revolution will lie 
its safety. Anything less than complete, un- 
less as a step to completion, will give no 
help. There has been a time for proposals 
to effect this change by a gradual process, 
by encouragement of voluntary arrange- 
ments ; but the volume of the Sibyl’s books 
which contained them has been burned. If 
ever, in our time, Ireland is to be a consent- 
ing party to her union with England, the 
changes must be so made that the existing 
generation of Irish farmers shall at once en- 
ter upon their benefits. 


means consistent with justice, will make the 


cultivators of the soil of Ireland the owners | 
of it; and the English nation has got to de-| 





The rule of Ireland | 
now rightfully belongs to those who, by | 
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shaking off insular prejudices, and govern- 
ing another country according to its wants, 
and not according to common English habits 
and notions. It is what they have had todo 
in India; and those Englishmen who know 
something of India, are even now those who 
understand Ireland best. Persons who know 
both countries, have remarked many points 
of resemblance between the Irish and the 
Hindoo character ; there certainly are many 
between the agricultural economy of Ireland 
and that of India. But, by a fortunate ac- 
cident, the business of ruling India in the 
name of England did not rest with the 
Houses of Parliament or the offices at West- 
minster; it devolved on men who passed 
their lives in India, and made Indian inter- 
ests their professional occupation. There 
was also the advantage, that the task was 
laid upon England _atter nations had begun 
to have a conscience, and not while they 
were sunk in the reckless savagery of the 
middle ages. The English rulers, accord- 
ingly, reconciled themselves to the idea that 
their business was not to sweep away the 
rights they found established, or wrench and 
compress them into the similitude of some- 
thing English, but to ascertain what they 
were ; having ascertained them, to abolish 
those only which were absolutely mischiev- 
ous; otherwise to protect them, and use 
them as a starting point for further steps in 
improvement. This work of stripping off 
their preconceived English ideas was at first 
done clumsily and imperfectly, and at the 
cost of many mistakes ; but as they honestly 
meant to do it, they in time succeeded, and 
India is now governed, if with a large share 
of the ordinary imperfections of rulers, yet 
with a full perception and recognition of its 
differences from England. What has been 
done for India has now to be done for Ire- 
land; and as we should have deserved to be 
turned out of the one, had we not proved 
equal to the need, so shall we to lose the 
other. 

It is not consistent with self-respect, in a 
nation any more than in an individual, to 
wait till it is compelled by uncontrollable 
circumstances to resign that which it cannot 
in conscience hold. Before allowing its 
government to involve it in another repeti- 
tion of the attempt to maintain English do- 
minion over Ireland by brute force, the Eng- 
lish nation ought to commune with its con- 
science, and solemnly reconsider its position. 


‘If England is unable to learn what has to be 


learnt, and unlearn what has to be unlearnt. 


cide whether it will be that just ruler or | in order to make her rule willingly accepted 


not. 


by the Irish people ; or, to look at the hy- 


Englishmen are not always incapable of | pothesis on its other side, if the Irish are in- 
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capable of being taught the superiority of 
English ase pre the ion in which 
they ought to be governed, and obstinately 
persist in preferring their own ; if this supposi- 
tion, whichever way we choose to turn it, is 
true, are we the power which, according to 
the general fitness of things and the rules of 
morality, ought to govern Ireland? If so, 
what are we dreaming of, when we give our 
sympathy to the Poles, the Italians, the 
Hungarians, the Servians, the Greeks, and I 
know not how many other oppressed nation- 
alities? On what principle did we act when 
we renounced the government of the Ionian 
Islands ? 
It is not to fear of consequences, but to a 
sense of right, that one would wish to ap- 
eal on this most momentous question. Yet 
it is not impertinent to say, that to hold Ire- 
land permanently by the old bad means is 
simply impossible. Neither Europe nor 
America would now bear the sight of a Po- 
land across the Irish Channel. Were we to 
attempt it, and a rebellion, so provoked, 
could hold its ground but for a few weeks, 
there would be an explosion of indignation 
all over the civilized world; on this single 
oceasion Liberals and Catholics would be 
unanimous; Papal volunteers and Garibal- 
dians would fight side by side against us for 
the independence of Ireland, until the many 
enemies of British prosperity had time to 
complicate the situation by a foreign war. 
Were we even able to prevent a rebellion, 
or suppress it the moment it broke out, the 
holding down by military violence of a peo- 
e in desperation, constantly struggling to 
reak their fetters, is a spectacle which 
Russia is still able to give to mankind, be- 
cause Russia is almost inaccessible to a for- 
eign enemy ; but the attempt could not long 
succeed with a country,so vulnerable as 
England, having territories to defend in 
every part of the globe, and half her popu- 
lation dependent on foreign commerce. 
Neither do I believe that the mass of the 
British people, those who are not yet cor- 
rupted by power, would permit the attempt. 
The prophets who, judging, I presume, from 
themselves, always augur the worst of the 
moral sentiments of their countrymen, are 
already asseverating that, whether right or 
wrong, the British people would rather 
devastate Ireland from end to end and root 
out its inhabitants, than consent to its sep- 
aration from England. If we believe them, 
the people of England are a kind of blood- 
hounds, always ready to break loose and 
perpetrate Jamaica horrors, unless they, and 
their like, are there to temper and restrain 
.British brutality. This representation does 
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not accord with my experience. I believe 
that these prophecies proceed from men who 
seek to make their countrymen responsible 
for what they themselves are burning to 
commit ; and that the rising power in our 
affairs, the democracy of Great Britain, is 
oe on principle, to holding any peo- 
ple in subjection against their will. The 
question was put, some six months ago, to 
one of the largest and most enthusiastic pub- 
lic meetings ever assembled in London un- 
der one roof —“ Do you think that Eng- 
land has a right to rule over Ireland if she 
cannot make the Irish people content with 
her rule ?” and the shouts of “ No!” which 
burst from every part of that great assem- 
blage, will not soon be forgotten by those 
who: heard them. An age when delegates 
of working men meet in European Con- 
gresses to concert united action for the in- 
terests of labour, is not one in which la- 
bourers will cut down labourers at other 
people’s bidding. The time is come when 
the democracy of one country will join 
hands with the democracy of another, 
rather than back their own ruling authori- 
ties in putting it down. I shall not be- 
lieve, until I see it proved, that the Eng- 
lish and Scotch people are capable of the 
folly and wickedness of carrying fire and 
sword over Ireland in order that their rulers 
may govern Ireland contrary to the will 
of the Irish people. That they would 
put down a partial outbreak, in order to 
get a fair trial for a system of government 
beneficent and generally acceptable to the 
people, I really believe; nor should I in 
any way blame them for so doing. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that T 
should regard either an absolute or a quali- 
fied separation of the two countries, other- 
wise than as a dishonour to one, and a seri- 
ous misfortune to both. It would be a deep 
disgrace to us, that having the choice of, on 
the one hand, a peaceful legislative rev- 
olution in the laws and rules affecting the 
relation of the inhabitants to the soil, or on 
the other, of abandoning a task beyond our 
skill, and leaving Ireland to rule herself, in- 
capacity for the better of the two courses 
should drive us to the worse. For that it 
would be greatly the worse even for Ireland, 
many Irishmen, even Irish Catholics, are 
probably still calm enough to perceive, if 
but government can be had without it. 

The mere geographical situation of the two 
countries makes them far more fit to exist as 
one nation than as two. Not only are they 
more powerful for defence against a foreign 
enemy combined than separate, but, if sep- 
arate, they would be a standing menace to 
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one another. Parted at the present time 
and with their present feelings, the two is- 
lands would be, of all countries in Europe, 
those which would have the most hostile 
disposition towards one another. Too much 
bitter feeling still remains between England 
and the United States, more than eighty 
years after separation; and Ireland has 
suffered from England for many centuries, 
evils compared with which the greatest 
grievances of the Americans were, in all 
but their principle, insignificant. The per- 
severing reciprocation of insults between 
English and American newspapers and 
public speakers has, before now, brought 
those two countries to the verge of a war; 
would there not be even more of this be- 
tween countries still nearer neighbours, on 
the morrow of an unfriendly separation ? 
In the perpetual state of irritated feeling 
thus kept up, trifles would become causes 
of quarrel. Disputes more or less serious, 
even collisions, would be for ever liable to 
occur. Ireland, therefore, besides having 
to defend herself against all other enemies, 
internal and external, without English help, 
would feel obliged to keep herself always 
armed and in readiness to fight England. 
An Irishman must have a very lofty idea of 
the resources of his country who thinks that 
this load upon the Irish taxpayer would be 
easily borne. A war-tax assessed upon the 
soil, for want of other taxable material, 
would be no small set-off against what the 
peasant would gain even by the entire ces- 
sation of rent. The burthen of the neces- 
sity of being always prepared for war, was 
no unimportant part of the motive which 
made the Northern States of America pre- 
fer a war at once to allowing the South to 
secede from the Union. Yet the necessity 
would not have weighed so heavily on them 
as it would on Ireland, because they were 
both the most powerful half of the Ameri- 
can Union and the richest. To England, 
the necessity of being always in a state of 
preparation against Ireland would be com- 
paratively a less inconvenience, because she 
already has to maintain, for defence against 
foreigners,.a force that would in general 
suffice for both purposes. But Ireland 
would have to create both a fleet and an 
army ; and, after all that could be done, so 
oppressive would be her sense of insecurity, 
that she would probably be driven to com- 
promise her newly acquired independence, 
and seek the protection of alliances with 
Continental powers. From that moment 
she would, in addition to her own wars, be 
dragged into a participation in theirs. 
Were she to choose the smaller evil, and re- 
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main free from any permanent entangle- 
ment, all enemies of Great Britain would 
not the less confidently look forward to an 
Irish alliance, and to being allowed to use 
Ireland as abasis of attack against Great 
Britain. Ireland would probably become, 
like Belgium formerly, one of the battle- 
fields of European war : while she would be 
in not unreasonable fear lest England 
should anticipate the danger, by herself oc- 
cupying Ireland with a military force at 
every commencement of hostilities. On 
the part of England, the pacific character 
which English policy has assumed precludes 
any probability of aggressive war; but the 
ejected Irish higher classes (for ejected 
they could scarcely fail to be) would form 
an element hostile to Ireland on this side of 
the Irish Sea, which would be to the Irish 
Republic what the émiyrés at Coblentz were 
to revolutionary France. In all this I am 
supposing that Ireland would succeed in 
establishing a regular and orderly govern- 
ment: but suppose that she failed? Sup- 
pose that she had to passthrough an inter- 
val of partial anarchy first ? What if there 
were a civil war between the Protestant 
and Catholic Irish, or between Ulster and 
the other provinces? Is it in human na- 
ture that the sympathies of England should 
not be principally with the English Protes- 
tant colony, and would not she cither help 
that side, or be constantly believed to be 
on the point of helping it? For genera- 
tions it is to be feared that the two nations 
would be either at war, or in a chronic state 
of precarious and armed peace, each con- 
stantly watching a probable enemy so near 
at hand that in an instant they might be at 
each other's throat. By this state of their 
relations it is almost superfluous to say that 
the poorer of the two countries would suffer 
most. To England it would be an incon- 
venience ; to Ireland a public calamity, not 
only in the way of direct burthen, but by 
the paralyzing effect of a general feeling of 
insecurity upon industrial energy and en- 
terprise. 

But there is a contingency beyond all 
this, from the possibility of which we ought 
not to avert our eyes. Ireland might be 
invaded and conquered by a great military 

ower. She might become a province of 

rance. Thisis not the least likely thing 
to befall her, if her independence of England 
should be followed by protracted disorders, 
such as to make peaceably disposed persons 
welcome an armed pacificator capable of im- 
posing on the conflicting parties a common 
servitude. How bitter such a result of all 
their struggles ought to be to patriotic Irish- 
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men, I will not stop toshow. But I ask an 
patriotic Englishman what he would thin 
of such a prospect; and whether he is dis- 
posed to run the risk of it, in order that a 
few hundred families of the upper classes 
may continue to possess the land of Ireland, 
instead of its pecuniary value. 

All this an | it may be thought, could be 
prevented by agreeing beforehand upon a 
close alliance and perpetual confederacy be- 
tween the two nations. But is it likely that 
the party which had effected a separation in 
home affairs, would desire or consent to unity 
in foreign relations? A confederacy is an 
agreement to have the same friends and 
enemies, and can only subsist between peo- 

les who have the same interests and feel- 
ings, and who, if they fight at all, would 
wish to fight on the same side. Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, if all community of inter- 
est between them were cut off, would gen- 
erally prefer to be on contrary sides. In 
any Continental complications, the sympa- 
thies of England would be with Liberalism ; 
while those of Ireland are sure to be on the 
same side as the Pope — that is, on the side 
opposed to modern civilization and progress, 
and to the freedom of all except Catholic 
populations held in subjection by non-Cath- 
olic rulers. Besides, America is the country 
with which we are at present in most danger 
of having serious difficulties : and Ireland 
would be far more likely to confederate with 
America against us, than with us against 
America. Some may say that this differ- 
ence of national feeling, if an obstacle to 
alliance, is, & fortiori, a condemnation of 
union. But even the most Catholic of Irish- 
men may reasonably consider that Irish in- 
fluence in the British Parliament is a great 
mitigator of British hostility to things with 
which Ireland sympathizes; that a Pro- 
Catholic element in the House of Commons, 
which no English Government can venture 
to despise, helps to prevent the whole power 
of Great Britain from being in the hands of 
the Anti-Catholic element still so strong in 
England and Scotland. If there is any 
party in Great Britain which would not 
1ave cause to regret the separation of Ire- 
land, it is the fanatical Protestant party. It 
may well be doubted if an independent Tre- 
land could in any way give such effective 
support to any cause to which Ireland is at- 
tached, as by the forbearance and modera- 
tion which her presence in British councils 
imposes upon the power which would be 
likeliest, in case of conflict, to lead the van 
of the contrary side. 

I see nothing that Ireland could gain by 
separation which might not be obtained by 
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union, except the satisfaction, which she is 
thought to prize, of being governed solely by 
Irishmen — that is, almost always by men 
with a strong party animosity against some - 
part of her population: unless indeed the 
stronger party anes its career of freedom 
by driving the whole of the weaker party 
beyond the seas. In return, Irishmen would 
be shut out from all positions in Great Brit- 
ain, except those which can be held by 
foreigners. There would be no more Irish 
0 ge ee Trish commanders-in-chief, 
rish generals and admirals in the British 
army and fleet. Not in Britain only, but in 
all Britain’s dependencies—in India and 
the Colonies, Irishmen would henceforth be 
on the footing of strangers. The loss would 
exceed the gain, not only by calculation, 
but in feeling. The first man in a small 
country would often gladly exchange posi- 
tions with the fourth or fifth in a great one. 
But why, it may be asked, cannot Ireland 
remain united with the British Crown by a 
mere personal tie, having the management 
of her own affairs, as Canada has, though a 
part of the same empire? Or why may 
not Great Britain and Ireland be joined as 
Austria and Hungary are, each with its own 
separate administration and legislature, and 
an equal voice in the joint concerns of both ? 
Ianswer: The former of these relations 
would be to Ireland a derogation, a descent 
from even her present position. She is now 
at least a part of the governing country. 
She has something to say in the general 
affairs of the empire. Canadais but a de- 
pendency, with a provincial government, 
allowed to make its own laws and impose its 
taxes, but subject to the veto of the mother- 
country, and not consulted at all about alli- 
ances or wars, in which it is nevertheless 
compelled to join. A union such as this can 
only exist as a temporary expedient, 
between countries which look forward to 
separation as soon as the weaker is able to 
stand alone, and which care not much how 
soon it comes. This mode of union, more- 
over, is still recent ; it has stood no trials; it 
has not yet been exposed to the greatest 
trial— that of war. Let war come, 
by an act of the British Government 
in which Canada is not represented, and 
from a motive in which Canada is rot 
concerned, and how long will Canada be 
content to share the burthens and the dan- 
gers? Even in home affairs, Ireland would 
not relish the position of Canada. The veto 
of the Crown is virtually that of the British 
Parliament ; and though it might, as in the 
ease of Canada, be discreetly confined to 
what were considered imperial questions, the 
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decision what questions were imperial would 
rest with the country in whose councils Ire- 
land would no longer have a voice. It is 
very improbable that the veto would stop at 
things which, in the opinion of the subordi- 
nate country, were proper subjects for it. 
Canada isa great way off, and British ru- 
lers can tolerate much in a place from which 
they are not afraid that the ¢ontagion may 
spread to England. But Ireland is marked 
out for union with England, if only by 
this, that nothing important can take place 
in the one without making its effects felt in 
the other. If the British Parliament could 
sufficiently shake off its prejudices to use the 
veto on Irish legislation rightly, it could 
shake them off sufficiently to legislate for 
Ireland rightly, or to allow the Trish, as it 
already allows the Scotch members, to 
transact the business of their own country 
mainly by themselves. 

These objections would not apply to an 
equal union, like that which has recently 
been agreed yg between Austria and 
Hungary. In that there is nothing humil- 
iating to the pride of either country. But 
if the Canadian system has had but a short 
trial, the dual system of Austria and Hun- 
gary has had none. It has existed only. a 
bare twelvemonth. Hungary, it is true, 
has been much longer attached by a per- 
sonal bond to the reigning family of Austria, 
and Hungary had a Constitution, with 
some of the elements of freedom; but 
Austria had not. The difficulty of keeping 
two countries together without uniting 
them, begins with constitutional liberty. 
Countries very dissimilar in character, and 
even with some internal freedom, may be 
gree as England and Scotland were 

y the Stuarts, so long as the people have 
only certain limited rights, and the govern- 
ment of the two countries practically re- 
sides in a single will above them both. The 
difficulty arises when the unforced concur- 
rence of both nations is required for the 
principal acts of their government. This 
relation, between Austria and Hungary, 
never existed till now. If an arrangement 
so untried and so unexampled be happily 

rmanent —if it resist tie chances of 
incurable difference of opinion on the sub- 
jects reserved for joint deliberation, foreign 
relations, finances, and war — its success 
will be owing to circumstances almost pecu- 
liar to the particular case, and which cer- 
tainly do not exist between Great Britain 
and Ireland. In the first place, the two 
countries are nearly equal in military re- 
sources and prowess. They have fairly 
tried themselves against one another in 
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open war, and know that neither can con- 
quer the other without foreign aid. In the 
next place, while each is equally formidable 
to the other, each stands in need of the 
other for its own safety; neither is suffi- 
cient to itself for maintaining its inde- 
pendence against powerful and encroaching 
neighbours. Lastly, they do not start with 
hostile feelings in the masses of either 
country towards the other. Hungary has 
not the wrongs of centuries to revenge; 
her direct injuries from Austria never 
reached the labouring classes, but were 
confined to portions of society whose con- 
duct is directed more by political interest 
than by vindictive feeling. ‘The reverse of 
all this is true between Great Britain and 
Ireland. The most favourable of all com- 
binations of circumstances for the success 
and permanence of an equal alliance be- 
tween independent nations under the same 
crown, exists between Hungary and Austria, 
the least favourable between England and 
Ireland. Nor let it be said that these rea- 
sons against an equal alliance are reasons @ 
fortiori against union. The only one of 
them of which this could be said is the 
alienation of feeling, and this, if the real 
grounds of bitterness were removed, the 
close intercourse and community o/ interest 
engendered by union would more and more 
tend to heal: while the natural tendency 
of separation, either complete or only par- 
tial, would be to estrange the countries 
from each other more and more. It may 
be added, tht the Hungarian population, 
which has so nobly achieved its indepen- 
dence, has been trained from of old in the 
managément of the details of its affairs, 
and has shown, in very trying circumstances, 
a measure of the qualities which fit a peo- 
ple for self-government, greater than has 
yet been evinced by Continentil nations in 
many other respects far more advanced. 
The democracy of Ireland, and those who 
are likely to be its first leaders, have, at all 
events, yet to prove their possession of 
qualities at all similar. 

For these reasons it is my conviction that 
the separation of Ireland trom Great Brit- 
ain would be most undesirable for both, and 
that the attempt to hold them together by 
any form of federal union would be unsat- 
isfactory while it lasted, and would end 
either in reconquest or in complete separa- 
tion. But in however many respects Ire- 
land might be a loser, she would be a gainer 
inone. Let separation be ever so complete 
a failure, one thing it would do: it would 
convert the peasant farmers into peasant 
proprietors: and this one thing would be 
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more than an equivalent for all that she 
would lose. The worst government that 
would give her this, would be more accepta- 
ble, and more deservedly acceptable, to the 
mass of the Irish people, than the best that 
withheld it; if goodness of any kind can 
be predicated of a Government that refuses 
the first and greatest benefit that can be 
conferred on such a country. This benefit, 
however, she can receive from the Govern- 
n ent of the United Kingdom, if those who 
compose that government can be made to 

reeive that it is necessary and right. 

his duty once admitted and acted on, 
the difficulties of centuries in governing 
Ireland would disappear. 

What the case requires is simply this. 
We have had commissions, under the au- 
thority of Parliament, to commute for an 
annual payment the burthen of tithe, and 
the variable obligations of copyholders. 
What is wanted in Ireland is a commission 
of a similar kind to examine every farm 
which is let to a tenant, and commute the 
present variable for a fixed rent. But this 
great undertaking must not drag its slow 
length through generations, like the work 
of those other commissions. The time is 
passed for a mere amicable mediation of 
the State between the landlord and the 
tenant. There must be compulsory powers, 
an a strictly judicial inquiry. It must be 
ascertained in each case, as promptly as is 
consistent with due investigation, what 
annual payment would be an equivalent to 
the landlord for the rent he now receives 

provided that rent be not excessive) and 
for the present value of whatever prospect 
there may be of an increase, from any other 
source than the peasant’s own exertions. 
This annual sum should be secured to the 
landlord. under the guarantee of the State. 
He shoul! have the option of receiving it 
directly from the national treasury, by 
being inscribed as the owner of Consols 
sufficient to yieldthe amount. Those land- 
lords who are the least useful in Ireland, 
and on the worst terms with their tenantry, 
would probably accept this opportunity of 
severing altogether their connexion with 
the Irish soil. Whether this was the case 
or not, every farm not farmed by the pro- 
prietor would become the permanent hold- 
ing of the existing tenant, who would pay 


either to the landlord or to the State the | 


fixed rent which had been decided upon; 
or less, if the income which it was thought 





just that the landlord should receive were | 


more than the tenant could reasonably be | Such farmers would not long stand t 
]. | being held strictly to payment of the full amount 


required to pay. The benefit, to the cu 
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soil, does not depend on paying nothing for 
it, but on the certainty that the payment 
cannot be increased ; and it is not even de- 
sirable that, in the first instance, the pay- 
ment should be less than a fair rent. if 
the land were let below its value, to this 
new kind of copyholder, he might be 
tempted to sublet it at a higher rent, and 
live on the difference, becoming a ite 
- py in idleness on land which would 
still be farmed at a rackrent. He should 
therefore pay the full rent which was ad- 
judged to the former proprietor, unless 
special circumstances made it unjust to 
require so much.* When such circum- 
stances existed, the State must lose the 
difference ; or if the Church property, after 
its resumption by the State, yielded a sur- 
plus beyond what is required for the secular 
education of the people, the remainder 
could not be better applied to the benefit 
of Ireland than in this manner. 

We are told by many (I am sorry that 
Lord Stanley is one of them) that in a geu- 
eration after such a change, the land of 
Ireland would be overcrowded by the growth 
of population, would be sublet and subdi- 
vided, and things would be as bad as before 
the famine. Just in the same manner we 
were told that after a generation or two of 
peasant wens y the whole rural terri- 
tory of France would be a pauper warren, 
and its inhabitants would be engaged in “ di- 
viding, by logarithms, infinitesimal inherit- 
ances.” How have these predictions been 
fulfilled? The complaint now is that the 
population of France scarcely increases at 
all, and the rural population diminishes. 
And, in spite of the compulsory division of 
inheritances by the Code Civil, the reunions 
of small properties by marriage and inherit- 
ance fully balance the ecdividene. The 
obsolete school of English political econo- 
mists, whom I may call the Tory school, be- 
cause they were the friends of entail, primo- 
geniture, high rents, great landed properties, 
and aristocratic institutions generally, pre- 
dicted that peasant proprietorships woul. 
lead not only to excessive population, but to 
the wretchedest possible agriculture. What 
has the fact proved ? I will not refer to the 
standard work on this subject, Mr. W. T. 
Thornton’s “ Plea for Peasant Proprietors,” 
or to Mr. Kay’s “ Social Condition of the 


” 


People in England and Europe,” or to the 


* This same provision meets the objection some- 
times made, that the worst farmers at present are 
those who hold on long leases or in perpeeatay. 

ne test of 
would soon 


f what is now a fair rent. The 


tivator, of a permanent property in the | either change their habits or give place to others. 
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multitude of authorities cited in my own 
‘Political Economy, or to the more recent 
careful and thoughtful researches of M. Emile 
de Laveleye. T will quote from M. Léonce 
de Lavergne, at present the stock authority 
of the opponents of small landed properties. 
What says M. de Lavergne in his latest pro- 
duction, an article in the Revue des Deur 
Mondes of the 1st of December last? “ As 
a general rule, the lands held in small proper- 
ties are twice as productive as the others, so 
that if this element were to fail us, our agri- 
cultural produce would be considerably di- 
minished.” Those who still believe that 
small peasant properties are either detri- 
mental to agriculture or conducive to over- 
population, are discreditably behind the state 
of knowledge on the subject. There is no 
condition of landed property which excites 
such intense exertions for its improve- 
ment, as that in which all that can be added 
to the produce belongs to him who produces 
it. Nor does any condition afford so strong 
@ motive against overpopulation ; because it 
is much more obvious how many mouths can 
be —— by a piece of land, than how 
many hands can find employment in the gen- 
eral labour market. The danger of sublet- 
ting is equally visionary. In the first place, 
subletting might be prohibited ; but on the 
loo I propose there is no gy! for pro- 

ibiting it. If the holder, by his labour or 
outlay, adds to the value of the farm, he is 
well entitled to sublet it if he pleases. If, 
value augments from any other cause than 
his exertions, it will generally be from the 
increased prosperity of the country, which 
will be a proof that the new system is suc- 
cessful, and that he may sublet without in- 
convenience. Only one precaution is ne- 
cessary. For years, perhaps for generations, 
he should not be allowed to let the land by 
competition, or for a variable rent. His 
lessee must acquire it as he himself did, on 
@ permanent tenure, at an unchangeable 
rent, fixed by public authority; that the 
substituted, like the original, holder may 
have the full interest of a proprietor in mak- 
ing the most of the soil. 

All prognostics of failure drawn from the 
state of things preceding’ the famine are 
simply futile. The farmer, previous to the 
famine, was not proprietor of his bit of land ; 
he was a cottier, ata nominal rent, puffed up 
by competition to a height far above what 
could, even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, be paid, and the effect of 
which was that whether he gained much or 
little, beyond the daily potatoes of which 
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working people, the Irish cottier neither 
gained anything ‘Saget and frugality, — 
nor lost anything by idleness and reckless 
multiplication. “That because he was not 
industrious and frugal without a motive, he 
will not be industrious and frugal when he 
has the strongest motive, is not a very plau- 
sible excuse for refusing him the chance. 
There is also another great change in his 
circumstances since the famine: the bridge 
to America has been built. If a population 
should grow up on the small estates more 
numerous than their produce can comfortably 
support, what is to prevent that — popu- 
lation from going the way of the millions who 
have already found in another continent the 
field for their labour which was not open to 
them at home? And the new emigrants, 
there would then he reason to hope, would 
not, as now, depart in bitterness, nor return 
in enmity. 

The difficulty of governing Ireland lies 
entirely in our own minds; it is an incapa- 
bility of understanding. When able to un- 
derstand what justice requires, liberal Eng- 
lishmen do not refuse to do it. They un- 
derstood the injustice of the political dis- 
abilities of Catholics, and they removed 
them. They understand the injustice of en- 
dowing an alien Church, and they have 
made up their minds that the endowment 
shall no longer continue. Foreign nations 
and posterity will judge England’s capacity 
for government, by the ability she now shows 
to overcome the difficulty of seeing what 
justice requires in the matter of Irish landed 
tenure. To her it is a difficulty. Other 
nations see no difficulty in it. To the Prus- 
sian Conservative, Von Raumer, and the 
French Liberal, Gustave de Beaumont, it 
was already, thirty years ago, the most obvi- 
ous thing in the world. It will seem so to 
future generations. Posterity will hardly be 
just to the men of our time. The supersti- 
tions of landlordism once cast off, it will be 
difficult to imagine what real and deep-rooted 
superstitions they once were, and how much 
of the best moral and even intellectual at- 
tributes was compatible with them. But 
not the less is he in whom any principle. or 
feeling has become a superstition, convul- 
sively clung to where the reasons fail, unfit 
to have the power of imposing his supersti- 
tion on people who do not share it. If we 
cannot distinguish the essentials from the 
accidents of landed property; if it is and 
must remain to us the Ark of the Covenant 
which must neither be touched nor looke 
into, for however indispensable a need, it is 


his family could not be deprived, all was! our duty to retire from a country where a 


swept off for arrears of rent. 


Alone of all! modification of the constitution of landed 
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property is the primary necessity of social 
ife. It may be that there is not wisdom or 
courage in English statesmen to look the 
idol in the face. We may be put off with 
some insignificant attempt to give tenants 
the hope of compensation for “ unexhausted 
improvements ” — something which, ten 
years, or even two years ago, would have 
been valuable as a pledge of good will, a 
sign of just purposes, and a ground of hope 
that more would be done when experience 
had proved this to be insufficient ; but which 
would not even then have been accepted as 
payment in full, and is now scarcely worth 
offering as an instalment. Even this, if 
proposed, ought to be voted for in preference 
to nothing. If a debtor acknowledges only 
sixpence when he owes a pound, he should 
be allowed to pay that sixpence ; but let us 
not for a moment intermit the demand, that 
the remaining balance be paid up before the 
otherwise inevitable hour of bankruptcy 
arrives. © 
For let no one suppose that while this 
question remains as it is, the sum of all 
other things that could be done for Ireland 
would at all alleviate our difficulties there. 
Abundance of other things, indeed, require 
to be done. There are not only the reli- 
gious endowments to be resumed, but their 
proceeds have to be applied, in the most 
effectual way possible, to the promotion of 
Trish improvement. The Church lands and 
tithes, augmented by the Maynooth endow- 
ment and the regium donum, would be more 
than enough, with the sums already appropri- 
ated to the purpose, to afford a complete un- 
sectarian education to the entire people, in- 
cluding primary schools, middle schools, high 
schools and universities, each grade to be open 
free of cost to the pupils who had most distin- 
guished themselves in the grade below it. 
The administration of local justice, of local 
finance, and other local affairs, requires the 
hand of the reformer even more urgently 
than in England. Such minor matters as, 
though of small account in themselves, would 
help to conciliate Irish feeling, ought not to 
be neglected. Those are not wrong who 


have urged that, with parity of qualifications, | 





Irishmen (when not partisans) should have | 


the preference for Irish appointments ; and 
there is no good reason why the heir to the 
throne should not, during part of every year, 
reside and hold a Court at Dublin.. Those 
purely material improvements to which vol- 
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tions, receive help from the State. The pos- 
sible consolidation of Irish railways under 
State management, or under a single com- 
pany by concession from the State, is already 
engaging the attention of our public men ; 
and advances for drainage, and other im- 
provements on a large scale, are, in a coun- 
try so poor and backward as Ireland, econom- 
ically admissible: only not on the plan hith- 
erto adoped, of lending to the landlords, that 
the entire benefit of the improvement may 
accrue to their rents. It is scarcely credible 
that a large extension of such advances has 
within the last few weeks been publicly pro- 
pounded as a remedy for Fenianism and all 
other Irish ills, and that a bill for that pur- 
ose, promoted by the Government, is actua'- 
y before Parliament. We have heard of 
oom who would have cried fire during the 
eluge : these people, if they had lived at 
the time of the Deluge, would have proposed 
to stop it by turning on a little more water. 
But none of these things —not even the 
cashiering of the Irish Protestant Church — 
nor all these things taken together, could 
avail to stop the progress of Irish disaffection, 
because not one of them comes near its real 
cause. Matters of affronted feeling, and of 
minor or distant pecuniary interest, will oc- 
cupy men’s minds when the primary interests 
of subsistence and security have been cared 
for, and not before. Let our statesmen be 
assured that now, when the long deferred 
day of Fenianism has come, nothing which is 
not accepted by the Irish tenantry as a per- 
manent solution of the land difficulty, will 
prevent Fenianism, or something equivalent 
to it, from being the standing torment of the 
English Government and people. If without 
removing this difficulty, we attempt to hold 
Ireland by force, it will be at the expense 
of all the character we possess as lovers and 
maintainers of free government, or respect- 
ers of any rights except our own; it will 
most dangerously aggravate all our chances 
of misunderstandings with any of the great 
powers of the world, culminating in war; we 
shall be in a state of open revolt against the 
universal conscience of Europe and Christ- 
endom, and more and more against our own. 
And we shall in the end be shamed, or, if 


‘not shamed, coerced, into releasing Ireland 


from the connexion ; or we shall avert the ne- 


-cessity only by conceding with the worst 


grace, and when it will not prevent some gen- 
erations of ill blood, that which if done at 


untary enterprise is not adequate, should, | present may still be in time permanently to 
with due consideration and proper precau- | reconcile the two countries. 
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THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY. 


CHAPTER XII. 
AN EVENING BELOW AND ABOVE STAIRS. 


Ir was not very willingly that Mr. Cut- 
bill left the drawing-room, where he had 
been performing a violoncello accompani- 
ment to one of the young ladies in the exe- 
cution of something very Mendelssohnian 
and profoundly puzzling to the uninitiated 
in harmonics. After the peerage, he loved 
counter-point ; and it was y hard to 
tear himself away from passages of almost 
piercing shrillness, or those more still sug- 
' gestive moanings of a double bass, to tal 
stock and share list with Colonel Bramleigh 
in the library. Resisting all the assurances 
that “ papa wouldn’t mind it ; that any oth- 
er time would do quite as well,” and such 
like, he went up to his reom for his books 
and papers, and then repaired to his ren- 
dezvous. 

“T’m sorry to take you away from the 
drawing-room, Mr. Cutbill,” said Bramleigh, 
as he entered, “ but I am half expecting a 
summons to town, and could not exactly 
sure of an opportunity to talk over this 
matter on which Lord Culduff is very urgent 
to have my opinion.” 

“ Tt is not easy, I confess, to tear oneself 
away from such society. Your daughters 
are charming musicians, colonel. Miss 
Bramleigh’s style is as brilliant as Meyer’g; 
and Miss Eleanor has a delicacy of touch 
have never heard surpassed.” 

“ This is very flattering, coming from so 
consummate a judge as yourself.” 

“All the teaching in the world will not 
impart that sensitive organization which 
sends some tones into the heart like the drip, 
drip of water on a heated brow. Oh, dear! 
music is too much for me; it totally sub- 
verts all my sentiments. I’m not fit for busi- 
ness after it, Colonel Bramleigh, that’s the 
fact.” 

“Take a glass of that ‘Bra Mouton.’ 
You will find it good. It has been eight- 
and-thirty years in my cellar, and I never 
think of bringing it out except for a con- 
noisseur in wine.” 

“ Nectar, positively nectar,” said he, smack- 
ing his lips. “ You are quite right not to 
give this to the public. They would drink it 
like a mere full-bodied Bordeaux. That 
velvety softness, — that subdued strength, 
faintly recalling Burgundy, and that deli- 
cious bouquet, would all be clean thrown 
away on most people. I declare, I believe 
a refined palate is just as rare as a correct 
ear; don’t you think so?” 

“Tm glad you like the wine. Don’t 
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spare it. The cellar is not far off, Now 
then, let us see. These papers contain 
Mr. Stebbing’s report. I have only glanced 
my eye over it, but it seems like every other 
report. They have, I think, a stereotyped 
formula for these things. They all set out 
with their bit of geological learning; but 
you know, Mr. Cutbill, far better than I 
ean tell you, you know sandstone doesn’t 
always mean coal ?” : 

“If it doesn’t, it ought to,” said Cutbill, 
with a laugh, for the wine. made him jolly, 
and familiar besides. 

“There are many things in this world 
which ought to be, but which, unhappily, 
are not,” said Bramleigh, in a tone evident- 
y meant to be half-reproachful. “ And as 

have already observed to you, mere 
geological formation is not sufficient. We 
want the mineral, sir; we want the fact.” 

“ There you have it; there it is for you,” 
said Cutbill, pointing to a somewhat bulky 
parcel in brown paper in the centre of the 
table. 

“ This is not real coal, Mr. Cutbill,” said 
Bramleigh, as he tore open the covering, 
and exposed a black mis-shapen lump. 
“ You would not call this real coal ? ” 

“T’d not call it Swansea nor Cardiff, colo- 
nel, any more than I’d say the claret we 
had after dinner to-day was ‘ Mouton ;’ but 
still I’d call each of them very good in their 
way.” 

“T return you my thanks, sir, in the name 
of my wine-merchant. But to come to the 
coal question, — what could you do with 
this ?” 

“ What could I do with it? Scores of 
things, — if I had only enough of it. Burn 
it in grates— cook with it— smelt metals 
with it — burn lime with it — drive engines, 
not locomotives but stationaries, with it. I 
tell you what, Colonel Bramleigh,” said he, 
with the air of a man who was asserting 
what he would not suffer to be gainsayed. 
* It’s coal, quite enough to start a company 
on; coal within the meaning of the Act, as 
the lawyers would say.” 

“You appear to have rather loose no- 
tions of joint-stock enterprises, Mr. Cutbill,” 
said Bramleigh, haughtily. 

“ T must say, colonel, they do not invari- 
ably inspire me with sentiments of absolute 
veneration.” 

“T hope, however, you feel, sir, that in 
any enterprise —in any undertaking — 
where my name is to stand forth, either as 
promoter or abettor, that the world is to see 
in such a guarantee, the assurance of sol- 
vency and stability.” 

“ That is precisely what made me think 
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of you: precisely what led me to say to 
Culduff, ‘ Bramleigh is the man to carry the 
scheme out.’” , 

Now the familiarity that spoke of Culduff 
thus unceremoniously in great part recon- 
ciled Bramleigh to hear hisown name treated 
in like fashion, all the more that it was in a 
quotation ; but still he winced under the 
cool impertinence of the man, and grieved 
to think how far his own priceless wine had 
contributed towards it. The colonel there- 
fore merely bowed his acknowledgment and 
was silent. 

“Til be frank with you,” said Cutbill, 
emptying the last of the decanter into his 

lass as he spoke. “TI’ll be frank with you. 
e’ve got coal; whether it be much or 
little, there it is. As to quality, as I said 
before, it isn’t Cardiff. It won’t set the 
Thames on fire, any more than the noble 
lord that owns it; but coal it is, and it will 
burn as coal — and vield gas a¥ coal — and 
make coke as coal, and who wants more ? 
As to working it himself, Culduff might just 
as soon pretend he’d pay the National Debt. 
He is over head and ears already ; — he has 
been in bondage with the children of Israel 
this many a day, and if he wasn’t a peer he 
could not show ;— but that’s neither here 
nor there. To set the concern a-going, we 
must either have a loan or a company. I’m 
for a company.”. 

“You are for a company,” reiterated 
Bramleigh, slowly, as he fixed his eyes calm- 
ly but steadily on him. 

“Yes, I’m for a company. With a com- 
pany, Bramleigh,” said he, as he tossed off 
the last glass of wine, “ there’s always more 
of P.E.” 

“ Of what?” 


“Of P. E. — Preliminary Expenses!’ 


There’s a commission to inquire into this, 
and a deputation to investigate that. No 
men on earth dine like deputations. I never 
Sone what dining was till I was named on a 
tation. It was on sewerage. And 
didn’t the champagne flow! There was a 
viaduct to be constructed to lead into the 
Thames, and I never think of that viaduct 
without the taste of turtle in my mouth, and 
a genial feeling of milk-punch all over me. 
The assurance officers say that there was 
scarcely such a thing known as a gout pre- 
mium in the City till the joint-stock com- 
— came in; now they have them every 
- a Shad 
_ eee & nos moutons, as the French 
-say, Mr. Cutbill,” said Bramleigh, gravely. 
“If it’s a pun you mean, and that we’re 
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Bramleigh gave a sickly smile as he rang 
the bell ; but neither the jest nor the jester 
much pleased him. 

“Bring another bottle of ‘Mouton,’ 
Drayton, and fresh glasses,” said he, as the 
butler appeared. 

“ [Pl keep mine, it is warm and mellow,” 
said Cutbill. “The only fault with that 
last bottle was the slight chill on it.” 

“You have been frank with me, Mr. 
Cutbill,” said Bramleigh, as svon as the 
servant withdrew, “ and I will be no less so 
with you. Ihave retired from the world 
of business, —I have quitted the active 
sphere where I have passed some thirty 
odd years, and have surrendered ambition, 
either of money-making, or place, or rank, 
and come over here with one single desire, 
one single wish, — I want to see what’s to 
be done for Treland.” 

Cutbill lifted his glass to his lips, but 
searcely in time to hide the smile of in- 
credulous drollery which curled them, and 
which the other’s quick glance detected. 

“There is nothing to sneer at, sir, in 
what I said, and I will repeat my words. 
I want to see what’s to be done for Ire- 
land.” 

“ It’s very laudable in you, there can be 
no doubt,” said Cutbill, gravely. 

“T am well aware of the peril incurred 
by addressing to men like yourself, Mr. 
Gutbill, any opinions — any sentiments — 
which savour of disinterestedness or — 
or ” 

“ Poetry,” s ted Cutbill. 

“No, sir; parser was the word I 
And it is not by any means 
necessary that a man should be an Irishman 
to care for Ireland. I think, sir, there is 
nothing in that sentiment at least, which 
will move your ridicule.” 

“ Quite the reverse. I have drunk ‘ Pros- 
perity to Ireland’ at public dinners for 
twenty years ; and in very good liquor too, 
occasionally.” 

“T am happy to address a gentleman so 
—— isposed to listen to me,” said 

ramleigh, whose face was now crimson 
with anger. “There is only one — 
more to be wished for, —that he woul 
join some amount of trustfulness to his 
politeness; with that he would be perfect.” 

“ Here then for perfection,” cried 
Cutbill, gaily. “I’m ready from this time 
to believe any thing you tell me.” 

“ Sir, I will not draw largely on the fund 
you so generously place at my disposal. 
will simply ask you to believe me a man of 





-to have another bottle of the same, I second | honour.” 


ithe motion.” 


‘ 


| 


“ Only that ? No more than that ? ” 
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“ No more, I pledge you my word.” 

“My dear Bramleigh, your return for 
the income-tax is enough to prove that. 
Nothing short of high integrity ever pos- 
sessed as good a fortune as yours.” 

“ You are speaking of my fortune, Mr. 
Cutbill, not my character.” 

“ Ain't they the same? Ain’t they one 
and the same? Show me your dividends, 
and I will show you your disposition — that’s 
as true as the Bible.” 

“ T will not follow you into this nice in- 
quiry. I will simply return to where I 
started from, and repeat, I want to do 
something for Ireland.” 

“ Do it, in God’s name; and I hope you'll 
like it when it’s done. I have known some 
half-dozen men in my time who had the 
same sort of ambition. One of them tried 
acotton-mill on the Liffey, and they burned 
him down. Another went in for patent 
fuel, and they shot his steward. A third 
tried Galway marble, and they shot himself. 
But after all there’s more honour where 
there’s more danger. What, may I ask, is 
your little game for Ireland ?” 

“I begin to suspect that a better time 
for business, Mr. Cutbill, might be an hour 
after breakfast. Shall we adjourn till to- 
morrow morning ?” 

“Tam completely at your orders. For 
my own part, I never felt clearer in my life 
than I do this minute. I’m ready to, go 
into coal with you, from the time of sinking 
the shaft to riddling the slack, my little 
calculations are all made. I could address 
a board of managing directors here as I sit ; 
and say, what for dividend, what for re- 
pairs, what for a reserved fund, and what 
for the small robberies.” 

The unparalleled coolness of the man 
had now pushed Bramleigh’s patience to its 
last limit ; but a latent fear of what such a 
fellow might be in his enmity, restrained 
him and compelled him to be cautious. 

“ What sum do you think the project 
will require, Mr. Cutbill ?” 

“ T think about eighty thousand ; but I’d 
say one hundred and fifty —it’s always 
more respectable. Small investments are 
seldom liked; and then the margin — the 
margin is broader.” 

“ Yes, certainly; the margin is much 

broader.” . 
“ Fifty-pound shares, with a call of five 
every months, will start us. The 
chief thing is to begin with a large hand.” 
Here he made a wide sweep of his arm. 

“ For coal like that yonder,” said Bram- 
leigh, pointing to the specimen, “ you’d not 
get ten shillings the ton.” 
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“ Fifteen — fifteen. I’d make it the test 
of a man’s patriotism to use it. T’d get the 
Viceroy to burn it, and the Chief Secretary, 
and the Archbishop, and Father Cullen. 
I'd heat St. Patrick’s with it, and the Na- 
tional Schools. There could be no dis- 
guise about it; like the native whisky, it 
would be known by -the smell of the 
smoke.” 

“ You have drawn up some sort of pros 


pectus ?” . 
“Some sort of prospectus! I think I 
have. There’s a document there on the 


table might go before the House of Com- 
mons this minute; and the short and the 
long of it is, Bramleigh ” — here he crossed 
his arms on the table, and dropped: his 
voice to a tone of great confidence — “ it is 


a good thing — a right good thing. There’s 
coal there, of one kind or other, for five- 
and-twenty years, perhaps more. The real, 


I may say, the only difficulty of the whole 
scheme will be to keep old Culduff from 
running off with all the profits. As soon 
as the money comes rolling in, he’ll set off 
shelling it out; he’s just as wasteful as he 
was thirty years ago.” 

“ That will be impossible when a company 
is once regularly formed.” 

“T know that. I know that; but men of 
his stamp say, ‘We know nothing about 
trade. e haven’t been bred up to office- 
stools and big ledgers; and when we want 
money, we get it how we can.” 

“We can’t prevent him selling out or 
mortgaging his shares. You mean, in short, 
that he should not be on the direction?” 
added he. 

“ That’s it; that’s exactly it,’ said Cutbill, 


Will he submit to 


joyously. 


“ Will he like that ? 
it?” 

“ He'll like whatever promises to put him 
most speedily into funds; he’ll submit fo 
whatever threatens to stop the suppligs. 
Don’t you know these men better than I do, 
who pass lives of absenteeism from this coun- 
try; how little they care how or whence 
money comes, provided they get it. They 
neither know, nor want to know, about good 
or bad seasons, whether harvests are fine, or 
trade profitable ; their one question is, ‘ Can 
you answer my draft at thirty-one days?”’ 

“ Ah, yes; there is too much, far too 
much, of what you say in the world,” said 
Bramleigh, sighing. 

“ These are not the men who want to do 
something for Ireland,” said the other, quiz- 
zically. 

“ Sir, it may save us both some time and 


rd 
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temper if I tell you I have never been 
‘ chaffed.’” 

“That sounds to me like a man saying, I 
have never been out in the rain; but as it is 
so, there’s no more to be said.” 

“Nothing, sir. Positively nothing on that 
head.” 

“ Nor indeed on any other. Men in my 
line of life couldn’t get on without it. Chaff 
lubricates business just the way grease oils 
machinery. There would be too much fric- 
tion in life without chaff, Bramleigh.” 

“T look upon it as directly the opposite. 
I regard it as I would a pebble getting 
amongst the wheels, and causing jar and dis- 
turbance, sir.” 

“Well, then,” said Cutbill, emptying 
the last drop into his glass, “ I take it I need 
not go over all the details you will find in 
those papers. There are plans, and specifi- 
cations, and estimates, and computations, 
showing what we mean to do, and how; and 
as I really could add nothing to the report, 
I suppose I may wish you a good night.” 

“Tam very sorry, Mr. Cutbill, if my ina- 
bility to be jocular should deprive me of the 
pleasure of your society, but there are still 
many points on which I desire to be in- 
formed.” 

“Tt’s all there. If you were to bray me 
in a mortar you couldn’t get more out of me 
than you'll find in those papers; and 
whether it’s the heat of the room, or the 
wine, or the subject, but I am awfully 
sleepy,” and he backed this assurance with a 
hearty yawn. 

“Well, sir, I must submit to your dicta- 
tion. I will try and master these details 
before I go to bed, and we'll take some 
favourable moment to-morrow to talk them 
over.” 

“ That’s said like a sensible man,” said 
Cutbill, clapping him familiarly on the 
shoulder, and steadying himself the while ; 
for as he stood up togo, he found that the 
wine had been stronger than he suspected. 
“ When we see a little more of each other, 
said he, in the oracular tone of a man 
who had drunk too much; when we see a 
little more of each other, “ we'll get on 
famously. You know the world, and I 
know the world. You have had your 
dealings with men, and I have had my deal- 
ings with men, and we know what’s what. 
Ain’t I right, Bramleigh ?” 

“T have no doubt there is much truth in 
what you say.” 

“ Truth, truth, it’s true as gospel. There’s 
only one thing, however, to be settled be- 
tween us. Each must make his little con- 
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— with reci-procity — reci-procity, ain’t 
it?” 

“ Quite so; but I don’t see your meaning.” 

“ Here it is then, Bramleigh ; here’s what 
I mean. If we're to march together we 
must start fair. No man is to have more 
baggage than his neighbour. If I’m to give 
up chaff, do you see, you must give up hum- 
bug? If I’m not to have my bit of fun, old 
boy, you’re not to come over me about doin 
something for Ireland, that’s all,” and wit 
this he lounged out, banging the door after 
him as he went. 

Mr. Cutbill, as he went to his room, had a 
certain vague suspicion that he had drunk 
more wine than was strictly necessary, and 
that the liquor was not impossibly stronger 
than he had suspected. He felt, too, in the 
same vague way, that there had been a 
sage of arms between his host and himself, 
but as to what it was about, and who was the 
victor, he had not the shadow of a concep- 
tion. 

Neither did his ordinary remedy of pour- 
ing the contents of his water-jug over his 
head aid him on this occasion. “I’m not a 
bit sleepy ; nonsense,” muttered he, “so I'll 
go and see what they are doing in the smok- 
ing-room.” Here he found the three young 
men of the house in that semi-thoughtful 
dreariness which is supposed to be the 
captivation of tobacco; asif the mass of 
young Englishmen needed anything to 
deepen the habitual gloom of their natures, 
or thicken the slugglish apathy that follows. 
them into all inactivity. 

“ How jolly,” cried Cutbill, as he entered. 
“ [ll be shot if I believed as I came up the 
stairs that there was any one here. You 
haven’t even got brandy and seltzer.” 

“Tf you touch that bell, they'll bring it,” 
said Augustus, languidly. 

“ Some Moselle for me,” said Temple, as ° 
the servant entered. 

“I’m glad you’ve come, Cutty,” cried 
Jack ; “ asold Kemp used to say, anything is 
better than, a dead calm, even a mutiny.” 

“ What an infernal old hurdy-gurdy. 
Why haven’t yee a decent piano here, if you 
have one at all?” said Cutbill, as he ran his 
hands over the keys of a discordant old in- 
strument that actually shook on its legs as 
he struck the cords. 

“ T suspect it was mere accident brought it 
here,” said Augustus. “It was invalided 
out of the girls’ schoolrcom, and sent up 
here to be got rid of.” 

“ Sing us something, Cutty,” said Jack ; 
“it will be a real boon at this moment.” 

“T’ll sing like a grove of nightingales for 
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you, when I have wet my lips; but I am 
— in the mouth, like a Cape parrot. 
’ve had two hours of your governor below 
stairs. Very dry work, I promise you.” 

“ Did he offer you nothing to drink?” 
asked Jack: 

“ Yes, we had two bottles of very tidy 
claret. He called it ‘ Mouton.’” 

“By Jove!” said Augustus, “you must 
have been high in the governor’s favour to 
be treated to his ‘ Bra Mouton.’” 

“ We had a round with the gloves, 
nevertheless,” said Cutbill, “ and exchanged 
some ugly blows. I don’t exactly know 
about what or how it begun, or even how it 
ended; but I know there was a black eye 
somewhere. He’s passionate rather.” 

“He has the spirit that should animate 
every gentleman,” said Temple. 

“ That’s exactly what J have. I'll stand 
anything, I don’t care what, if it be fun. 
Say it’s a ‘joke,’ and you'll never see me 
show bad temper; but if any fellow tries it on 
with me because he fancies himself aswell, or 
has a handle to his name, he’ll soon discover 
his mistake. Old Culduff began that way. 
You'd laugh if you saw how he floundered 
out of the swamp afterwards.” 

“ Tell us about it, Cutty,” said Jack en- 
couragingly. 

“| beg to say I should prefer not hearing 
anything which might, even by inference, 
reflect on a person holding Lord Culduff’s 
— in my profession,” said Temple 

aughtily. 

“Is that the quarter the wind’s in?” 
asked Cutbill, with a not very sober expres- 
sion in his face. 

“ Sing us a song, Cutty. It will be bet- 
ter than all this sparring,” said Jack. 

“ What shall it be ?” said Cutbill, seating 
himself at the piano, and running over the 
keys with no small skill. “ Shall I describe 
my journey to Ireland ?” 

“ By all means let’s hear it,” said Augus- 
tus. 

“I forget how it goes. Indeed, some 
verses I was making on the curate’s sister 
have driven the others out of my head.” 
Jack drew nigh, and leaning ever his 
shoulder, whispered something in his 
ear. 

“ What!” cried Cutbill, starting up ; “he 
says he'll pitch me neck and crop out of the 
window.” 

“‘ Not unless you deserve it — add that,” 
said Jack sternly. 

“T must have an apology for those words, 
sir. I shall insist on your recalling them, 


and expressing your sincere regret for hav- 
ing ever used them.” 


| duff, entering. 
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“So you shall, Cutty. I completely for- 
got that this tower was ninety feet high ; 
but I'll pitch you downstairs, which will do 
as well.” - 

There was a terrible gleam of earnestness 
in Jack’s eye as he spoke this laughingly, 
which appalled Cutbill far more than any 
bluster, and he stammered out, “ Let us 
have no practical jokes; they’re bad taste. 
You’d bea great fool, admiral ” — this was 
a familiarity he occasionally used with Jack 
— “you'd be a great fool to quarrel with me. 
I can do more with the fellows at Somerset 
House than most men going ; and when the 
day comes that they’ll give you a command, 
and you'll want twelve or fifteen hundred to 
set you afloat, Tom Cutbill is not the worst 
man to know in the City. Not to say, that 
if things go right down here, I could help 
you to something very snug in our mine. 
Won’t we come out strong then, ch?” 
Here he rattled over the keys once more; 
and after humming to himself for a second 
or two, burst out with a rattling, merry air, 
to which he sung, — 


With crests on our harness and breechin, 
In a carriage and four we shall roll, 
With a splendid French cook in the kitchen, 
If we only succeed to find coal, 
Coal! 
If we only are sure to find coal. 


“ A barcarole, I declare,” said Lord Cul- 
“Tt was a good inspiration 
led me up here.” 

A jolly roar of laughter at his mistake 
welcomed him; and Cutty, with an aside, 
cried out, “ He’s deaf as a post,” and con- 
tinued, — 


If we marry, we'll marry a beauty, 
If single, we'll try and control 
Our tastes within limita of duty, 
And make ourselves jolly wit': coal, 
. Coal! 
And make ourselves jolly with coal. 


They may talk of the mines of Golconda-r, 
Or the shafts of Puebla del Sol ; 
But to fill a man’s pocket, I wonder, 
If there’s anything equal to coal, 
Cvual! 
If there’s anything equal to coal. 


At Naples we'll live on Chiaja, 
With our schooner-vacht close tou the Mole, 
And make daily picknickings to Baja, 
If we only come down upon coal, 
Coal ! 
If we only come down upon coal. 
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.. “One of the fishermen’s songs,” said 
Lord Culduff, as he beat time on the table. 
“T’ve passed many a night on the Bay of 
Naples listening to them.” 

Anda wild tumultuous laugh now convulsed 
the company, and Cutbill, himself over- 
whelmed by the absurdity, rushed to the 
door, and made his escape without waiting 
for more. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AT THE COTTAGE. 


Juris L’EstRanGE was busily engaged 
in arranging some flowers in certain vases in 
her little drawing-room, and, with a- taste 
all her own, draping a small hanging lamp 
with creepers, wien Jack Bramleigh ap- 
peared at the open window, and leaning on 
the sill, cried out, “ Good morning.” 

“ } came over to scold you, Julia,” said 
he. “It was very cruel of you todesert us 
last evening, and we had a most dreary 
time of it in consequence.” 

“Come round and hold this chair for 
me, and don’t talk nonsense.” 

“ And what are all these fine preparations 
for ? _ You are decking out your room as if 
for a village féte,” said he, not moving from 
his place nor heeding her request. 

“Tfaney that young Frenchman who was 
here last night,” said she, saucily, “ would 
have responded to my invitation if I had 
asked him to hold the chair I was standing 
‘on.” 

“T've no doubt of it,” said he, gravely. 
“ Frenchmen are vastly more gallant than 
we are.” 

“ Do you know, Jack,” said she, again “ he 
is most amusing ?” 

“ Very probably.” 

“ And has such a perfect accent; that 
sort of purring French one only hears from a 
Parisian.” © 

“Tam charmed to hear it.” 

“ It charmed me to hear it, I assure you. 
One does so long for the sounds that recall 
bright scenes and pleasant people; one has 
such a zest for the most commonplace 
things that bring back the memory of very 
happy days.” 

Rs What a lucky Frenchman to do all 
this!” 

“ What a lucky Irish girl to have met 
with him,” said she gaily. 

“ And how did you come to know him, 
may I ask?” 

“ George had been several times over to 
inquire after him, and out of gratitude 
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Count Pracontal, — I’m not sure that he is 
count though, but it is of no moment, — 
made it a point to come here the first day 
he was able to drive out. Mr. Longworth 
drove him over in his pony carriage, and 
George was so pleased with them both that 
he asked them to tea last evening, and they 
dine here to-day.” 

“ Hence these decorations ? ” 

“ Precisely.” 

“What a brilliant neighbourhood we 
have! And thereare people will tell you 
that this is all barbarism here.” 

“ Come over this evening, Jack, and hear 
M. Pracontal sing, — he has a delicious tenor 
voice, — and you'll never believe: in that 
story of barbarism again. We had quite a 
little salon last night.” 

“IT must take your word for his attractive 
qualities,” said Jack, as his brow contracted 
and his face grew darker. “1 thought your 
brother rather stood aloof from Mr. Long- 
worth. I was scarcely prepared to hear of 
his inviting him here.” 

“ So he did; but he found him so differ- 
ent from what he expected, —so quiet, so 
well-bred, that George, who always is in a 
hurry to make an amend when he thinks be 
has wronged any one, actually rushed into 
acquaintance with him at once.” 

“ And his sister Julia,” asked Jack, with 
a look of impertinent irony, “ was she too 
as impulsive in her friendship ? ” 

“I think pretty much the same.” 

“It must have been a charming party.” 

“T flatter myself it was. They stayed 
till midnight; and M. Pracontal declared 
he’d break his other leg to-morrow if it 
would ensure him another such evening in 
his convalescence.” 

“ Fulsome rascal! I protest it lowers m 
opinion of women altogether when I think 
these are the fellows that always meet their 
favour.” 

“ Women would be very ungrateful if 
they did not like the people who try to 
please them. Now certainly, as a rule, 
Jack, you will admit foreigners aresomewhat 
more eager about this than you gentlemen 
of England.” 

“T have heard about as much of this as I 
am likely to bear well from my distinguished 
stepmother,” said he roughly, “ so don’t push 
my patience further.” 

“ What do you say to our little salon 
now ?” said she. “ Have you ever seen ferns 
and variegated ivy disposed more taste- 
fully ?” 

“T wish —I wish” —he stammered out, 
and then seemed unable to go on. 

“ And what do you wish?” 
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“ I suppose I must not say it. 
feel offended besides.” 

“Not a bit, Jack. I am sure it never 
could be your intention to offend me, and a 
mere blunder could not do so.” 

“ Well, I’ll go round and tell you what it 
is I wish,” and with this he entered the house 
and passed on into the drawing-room, and 
taking his place at one side of the fire, while 
she stood at the other, said seriously, “I was 
wishing, Julia, that you were less of a co- 
quette.” 

“You don’t mean that?” said she ro- 
guishly, dropping her long eyelashes, as she 
looked down immediately after. 

“I mean it very gravely, Julia. It is 
your one fault ; but it is an immense one.” 

“ My dear Jack,” said she, very gravely, 
“you men are such churls that you are 
never grateful for any attempts to please you 
except they be limited strictly to your- 
selves. You would never have dared to 
call any little devices, by which I sought to 
amuse or interest you, coquetry, so long as 
they were only employed on your own be- 
half. My real offence is that I thought the 
world consisted of you and some others.” 

“Tam not your match in these sort of 
subtle discussions,” said he, bluntly, “ but I 
know what I say is fact.” 

“That I’m a coquette ?” said she, with 
so much feigned horror that Jack could 
scarcely keep down the temptation to laugh. 

“ Just so; for the mere pleasure of dis- 

laying some grace or some attraction, you’d 
halt kill a fellow with jealousy, or drive him 
clean mad with uncertainty. You insist on 
admiration — or what you call ‘ homage,’ 
which I trust is only a French name for it, 
—and what’s the end of it all? You get 
plenty of this same homage; but — but — 
never mind. I suppose I’m a fool to talk 
this way. You're laughing at me, besides, 
all this while. I see it—I see it in your 
eyes.” 

“T wasn’t laughing, Jack, I assure you. 
I was simply thinking that this discovery — 
I mean of my coquetry — wasn’t yours a 
all. Come, be frank and own it. Who told 
you I was a coquette, Jack ?” 

“You regard me as too dull-witted to 
have found it out, do you?” 

“No, Jack. Too honest-hearted —too 
unsuspecting, too generous, to put an ill- 
construction where a better one would do as 
well.” 

“If you mean that there are others who 
agree with me, you're quite right.” 

“ And who may they be?” asked she, 
with a quiet smile. “Come, I have aright to 
know.” 


You might 
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“T don’t see the right.” 

« meses | Ihave. It would be very un+ 
generous and very unjust to let me continue 
to exercise all those pleasing devices you 
have just stigmatized for the delectation of 
people who condemn them.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t help that. You'd do 
it just to amuse yourself, as I’m sure was 
the case yesterday, when you put forth all 
your captivations for that stupid old vis- 
count.” - 

“ Did 1?” 

, . Did you? You have the face to ask 
it ” 

“T have, Jack. I have courage for 
even more. for I will ask you, was it not 
Marion said this? Was it not Marion who 
was so severe on all my little gracefulnesses ? 
Well, you need not answer if you don’t like. 
T'll not press my question ; but own, it is not 
fair for Marion, with every advantage, her 
beauty, and her surroundings ” —— 

“ Her what ?” 

“ Well, I would not use a French word; 
but I meant to say, those accessories which 
are represented by dress, and ‘ toilette,’ — not 
mean things in female estimation. With all 
these, why not have a little mercy for the 
poor curate’s sister, reduced to enter the lists 
with very uncouth weapons ? ” 

“ You won’t deny that Ellen loves you?” 
said he, suddenly. 

“T’d be sorry, very sorry, to doubt it; but 
she never said I was a coquette ? ” 

“Tm sure she knows you are,” said he, 
doggedly. 

“Oh, Jack, I hope this is not the way 
you try people on court-martial ? ” 

“It’s the fairest way ever a fellow was 
tried; and if one doesn’t feel him guilty 
he’d never condemn him.” 

“Td rather people would feel less, and 
thing a little more, if I was to be ‘the ac-+ 
cused,’” said she half pettishly. 

“ You got that, Master Jack; that round 
shot was for you,” said he, not without some 
irritation in his tone. 

“ Well,” said she good-humouredly, “I. 
believe we are firing into each other this 
morning, and I declare I cannot see for 
what.” 

“Tl tell you, Julia. You grew very 
cross with me, because I accused you of be 
ing a coquette, a charge you’d have thought 
pretty lightly of, if you hadn’t known it was 
deserved.” 

“‘ Might there not have been another rea- 
son for the crossness, supposing it to have 
existed ?” said she quietly. 

“T cannot imagine one; at least, I can’t 
imagine what reason you point at.” 
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“ Simply this,” said she, half carelessly, 
“that it could have been no part of your 
duty to have told me so.” 

“ You mean that it was a great liberty on 
my part — an unwarrantable liberty ?” 

“ Something like it.” 

“ That the terms which existed between 
us” —and now he spoke with a tremulous 
voice, and a look of much agitation — 
“could not have warranted my daring to point 
out a fault, even in your manner; for I am 
sure, after all, your nature had nothing to 
do with it?” 

She nodded, and was silent. 

_“ That’s pretty plain, anyhow,” said he, 
moving towards the table, where he had 
placed his hat. “ It’s a sharp lesson to give 
a fellow though, all the more when he was 
unprepared for it.” 

“You forget that the first sharp lesson 
came from you.” 

“ All true; there’s no denying it.” He 
took up his hat as she spoke, and moved, 
half awkwardly, towards the window. “I 
had a message for you from the girls, if I 
could only remember it. Do you happen 
to guess what it was about ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly as a 
negative, and was silent. 

“Tl be shot if I can think what it was,” 
muttered he ; “the chances are, however, it 
was to ask you to do something or other, 
and as, in your present temper, that would 
be hopeless, it matters little that I have 
forgotten it.” 

he made no answer to this speech, but 
quietly occupied herself arranging a braid 
of her hair that had just fallen down. 

“ Miss L’Estrange !” said he, in a haughty 
and somewhat bold tone. 

“Mr. Bramleigh,” replied she, turning 
and facing him with perfect gravity, though 
her tremulous lip and sparkling eye showed 
what the effort to seem serious cost her. 

“If you will condescend to be real, to be 
natural, for about a minute and a half, it 
may save us, or at least one of us, a world 
of trouble and unhappiness.” 

“ It’s not a very courteous supposition of 
yours that implies I am unreal or unnatural,” 
said she, calmly ; “ but no matter, go on ; say 
what you desire to say, and you shall find me 
Pretty attentive.” 

“ What I.want to say is this, then,” said 
he, approaching where she stood, and lean- 
ing one arm on the chimney close to where 
her own arm was resting; “ I wanted to tell 
— no, I wanted to ask you, if the old rela- 
tions between us are to be considered as by- 

ne ?— if I am to go away from this to-day, 
believing that all I have ever said to you, 
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all that you heard —for you did hear me, 
Julia?” —— 

“ Julia!” repeated she, in mock amaze- 
ment. “ What liberty is this, sir?” and she 
almost laughed out as she spoke. 

“I knew well how it would be,” said he 
angrily. “There is a heartless levity in 
your nature that nothing represses. I asked 
you to be serious for one brief instant.” 

“ And you shall find that I can,” said she 
quickly. “If I have not been more so hith- 
erto, it has been in mercy to yourself.” 

“In mercy tome? Tome! Whatdo you 
mean ?” 

“ Simply this. You came here to give ~ 
me a lesson this morning. But it was at 
your sister’s suggestion. was her criticism 
that prompted you to the task. Iread it 
all. I saw how ill-prepared you were. 
You have mistaken some things, forgotten 
others ; and, in fact, you showed me that you 
were far more anxious I should exculpate 
myself than that you yourself should be the 
victor. It was for this reason that I was 
really annoyed — seriously annoyed, at what 
you said tome; and I called in what you 
are so polite as to style my ‘levity’ to help 
me through my difficulty. Now, however, 
you have made me serious enough; and it is 
in this mood I say, Don’t charge yourself 
another time with such a mission. Reprove 
whatever you like, but let it come from 
yourself. Don’t think lightheartedness — 
I'll not say levity — bad in morals, because 
it may be bad in taste. There’s a lesson for 
you, sir.” And she held out her hand as if in 
reconciliation. 

“ But you haven’t answered my question, 
Julia,” said he, tremulously. = 

“ And what was your question ?” 

“T asked you ifthe past — if all that had 
taken place between us — was to be now for- 
gotten ?” 

“T declare here is George,” said she, 
bounding towards the window and opening 
it. “What a splendid fish, George! Did 
you take it yourself? ” 

“ Yes, and he cost me the top joint of my 
rod ; and I’d have lost him after all if Laff- 
erty had not waded out and landed him. 
I’m between two minds, Julia, whether Vl 
send him up to the Bramleighs.” 

She put her finger to her lip to impose 
caution, and said, “The admiral ” —the 
nickname by which Jack was known — “ is 
here.” 

“ All right,” replied L’Estrange. “ We'll 
try and keep him for dinner, and eat the fish 


at home.” He entered as he spoke. 
“ Where’s Jack? Didn’t you say he was 
here ?” 
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“ Sohe was when Ispoke. He must have 
— away without my seeing it. He is 
real , gone.” 

“] hear he is gazetted ; appointed to some 
- on a foreign station. Did he tell you 
of it?” 

“ Not a word. Indeed, he had little time, 
for we did nothing but squabble since he 
came in.” 

“Tt was Harding told me. He said that 
Jack did not seem overjoyed at his good 
luck ; and declared that he was not quite 
sure he would accept it.” 

“ Indeed,” said she, thoughtfully. 

“That’s not’ the only news. Colonel 
Bramleigh was summoned to town by a tele- 
gram this morning, but what about I didn’t 
hear. If Harding knew —and I’m not sure 
that he did—he was too discreet to tell. 
But J]’m not at the end of my tidings. It 
seems they have discovered coalon Lord 
Culduff’s estate, and a great share company 
is going to be formed, and untold wealth 

to be distributed amongst the subscribers. ” 

“JT wonder why Jack did not tell me he 
was going away ? ” said she. 

“ Perhaps he does not intend to go; per- 
haps the colonel has gone up to try and get 
something better for him ; perhaps ” 

“ Any perhaps will do, George,” said she, 
like one willing to change the theme. 
“« What do you say to my decorations ? Have 
you no compliments to make me on my ex- 
quisite taste ?” 

“ Harding certainly thinks well of it,” 
said he, not heeding her question. 

“ Thinks well of what, e?” 

“ He’s a shrewd fellow,” continued he; 
“and if he deems the investment good 
enough to venture his own money in, I sus- 
pect, Ju, we might risk ours.” 

“T wish you would tell me what you are 
talking about ; for all this is a perfect riddle 
to me.” 

“It’s about vesting your two thousand 
pounds, Julia, which now return about sev- 
enty pounds a year, in the coal speculation. 
That's what I am thinking of. Harding 
says, that taking a very low estimate of the 
success, there ought to be a profit on the 
shares of fifteen per cent. In fact, he said 
he wouldn’t go into it himself for less.” 

“ Why, George, why did he say this? 
Is there anything wrong or immoral about 
coal?” 

“Try and be serious for one moment, 
Ju,” said he, with’a slight touch of irrita- 
tion in his’ voice. “ What Harding evi- 
dently meant was, that a ulative enter- 
prise was not to be deemed good if it yield- 
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ed less. These shrewd men, I believe, never 
lay out their money without large profit.” 

“ And, my dear George, why come and 
consult me about these things? Can you 
imagine more hopeless ignorance than 
mine must be on all such questions ?” 

“ You can understand that a sum of mon- 
ey yielding three hundred a year is more 
profitably employed than when it only re- 
turned seventy.” 

“ Yes; I think my intelligence can rise 
to that height.” 

“And you can estimate, also, what in- 
increase of comfort we should have if our 

resent income were to be more than doub- 
a which it would be in this way ?” 

“T’d deem it positive affluence, George.” 

“ That’s all I want you to comprehend. 
The next question is te get Vickars to con- 
sent ; he is the surviving trustee, and you'll 
have to write to him, Ju. It will come bet- 
ter from you than me, and say — what you 
can say with a safe conscience — that we 
are miserably poor, and that, though we 
pinch and save in every way we can, 
there’s no reaching the end of the year 
without a deficit in the budget.” 

“T used that unlucky phrase once before, 
George, and he replied,‘ Why don’t you 
cut down the estimates ?’” 

“T know he did. The old curmudgeon 
meant I should sell Nora, and he has a son, 
a gentleman eommoner at Cambridge, that 
spends more in wine-parties than our whole 
income.” 

“ But it’s his own, George. 
money he is wasting.” 

“ Of course it is not; but does that ex- 
empt him from all comment? Not that 
it matters to us, however,” added he, in a 
lighter tone. “Sit down, and try what 
you can do with the old fellow. You used 
to be a great pet of his once on a time.” 

“ Yes, he went so far as to say that if I 
had even twenty thousand pounds, he 
didn’t know a girl he’d rather have for a 
daughter-in-law.” 

“He didn’t tell you that, Ju?” said 
L’Estrange, growing almost purple with 
shame and rage together. 

“ | pledge you my word he said it.” 

“ And what did you say? What did you 
do?” 

“TI wiped my eyes with my handker- 
chief, and told him it was for the first time 
in my life I felt the misery of being - 
“ And I wager that you burst out laugh- 
“T did, George. I laughed till my sides 
ached. I laughed till he rushed out of the 


It is not our 
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room in a fit of passion, and I declare, I 
don’t think he ever speke ten words to me 
after.” 

“ This gives me scant hope of your chance 
of success with him.” 

“I don’t know, George. All this hap- 

ned ten months ago, when he came down 
~ for the snipe-shooting. He may have 
forgiven, or, better still, forgotten it. In 
any case, tell me exactly what I’m to write, 
and I'll see what [can do with him.” 

“You're to say that your brother has 
just heard from a person, in whom he pla- 
ces the most perfect confidence, say Hard- 
ing, in short — Colonel Bramleigh’s agent 
— that an enterprise which will shortly be 
opened here offers an admirable opportuni- 
ty of investment, and that as your small 
fortune in Consols ”"—— 

“In what ?” 

“No matter. Say that as your two 
thousand pounds,— which now yield an 
interest of seventy, could secure you an in- 
come fully four times that sum, you ho 
he will give his consent to withdraw the 
money from the Funds, and employ it in 
this speculation. I'd not say speculation, 
I'd call it mine at once — coal-mine.” 

“ But if Lown this money why must I 
ask Mr. Vickars’ leave to make use of it as 
I please ?” 

“ He is your trustee, and the law gives him 
this power, Ju, till you are nineteen, which 
you will not be till ion next.” 

“ He'll scarcely be disagreeable, when his 
opposition must end in five months.” 

“ That’s what I think too, but before that 
five months run over the share list may be 
filled, and these debentures. be probably 
double the present price.” 

“T’m not sure I understand your reason- 
ing, but I'll go and write my letter, and you 
shall see if I have said all that you wished.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
OFFICIAL CONFIDENCES,. 


Lorp CuLpuFrr accompanied Colonel 
Bramleigh to town. He wanted a renew- 
al of his leave, and deemed it better to see 
the head of the department in person than 
to address a formal demand to the office. 
Colonel Bramleigh, too, thought that his 
lordship’s presence might be useful when 
the day of action had arrived respecting 
the share company —a Lord in the City 
having as palpable a weight as the most 
favourable news that ever sent up the Funds. 

When they reached Lendon they separ- 
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ated, Bramleigh taking up his quarters in 
the me ype while Lord Culduff— on 
pretence of running down to some noble 
duke’s villa near Richmond — snugly in- 
stalled himself in a very modest lodging off 
St. James’s Street, where a former valet 
acted as his cook and landlord, and on days 
of dining out assisted at the wonderful toilet, 
whose success was alike the marvel and the 
envy of Culduff’s contemporaries. 

ough a man of several clubs, his lord- 
ship’s favourite haunt was a small unimpos- 
ing-looking house close to St. James’s 
Square, called the “ Plenipo.” Its members 
were all diplomatists, nothing below the 
head of a mission being eligible for ballot. 
A masonic mystery pervaded all the doings 
of that austere temple, whose dinners were 
reported to be exquisite, and whose cellar 
had such a fame that “ Plenipo Lafitte” had 
a European reputation. 

Now, veteran asylums have many things 
recommendatory about them, but from 
Greenwich and the Invalides downwards 
there is one especial vice that clings to them 
— they are haunts of everlasting complaint. 
The men who frequent them all belong to 
the past, their sympathies, their associations, 
their triumphs and successes, all pertain to 
the bygone. Harping eternally over the 
frivolity, the emptiness, and sometimes the 
vulgarity of the present, they urge each 
other on to most exaggerated notions of the 
time when they were young, and a depreca- 
tory estimate of the world then around 
them. 

It is not alone that the days of good din- 
ners and good conversation have 
away, but even good manners have gone, 
and, more strangely too, good looks. “I 
protest you don’t see such women now ” — 
one of these bewigged and rouged old deb- 
auchees would say, as he gazed at the slow 
procession moving on to a drawing-room, and 
his compeers would coneur with him, and 
wonderingly declare that the thing was in- 
explicable. 

Tn the sombre-looking breakfast-room of 
this austere temple, Lord Culduff sat read- 
ing The Times. A mild soft rain was fall- 
ing without; the water dripping tepid and 
dirty through the heavy canopy of a London 
fog ; and a large coal fire blazed within, — 
that fierce furnace which seems so congenial 
to English taste ; not impossibly because it 
recalls the factory and the smelting-house — 
the “sacred fire” that seems to inspire 
patriotism by the suggestion of industry. 

Two or three others sat at tables through 
the room, all so wonderfully alike in dress, 
feature, and general appearance, that they 
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almost seemed reproductions of the same 
figure by a series of mirrors; but they were 
priests of the same “ caste,” whose forms of 
thought and expression were precisely the 
same,— and thus as they dropped their 
scant remarks on the topics of the day, there 
was not an observation or a phrase of one 
that might not have fallen from any of the 
others. 

“ So,” cried one, “ they’re going to send 
the Grand Cross to the Duke of Hochmar- 
inghen. That will be a special mission. I 
wonder who'll get it?” 

“ Cloudesley, I’d say,” observed another ; 
“he’s always on the watch for anything 
that comes into the ‘ extraordinaries.’ ” 

* It will not be Cloudesley,” said a third. 
“ He stayed away a year and eight months 
when they sent him to Tripoli, and there 
was a rare jaw about it for the estimates.” 

“ Hochmaringhen is near Baden, and not 
a bad place for the summer,” said Culduff. 
* The duchess, I think, was daughter of the 
Margravine.” 

“ Niece, not daughter,” said a stern-look- 
ing man, who never turned his eyes from 
his newspaper. 

“Niece or daughter, it matters little 
which,” said Culduff, irritated at correction 
on such a point. 

“ | protest I’d rather take a turn in South 
Africa,” cried another, “ than accept one of 
those missions to Central Germany.” 

“ You're right, Upton,” said a voice from 
the end of the room, “the cookery is in- 
sufferable.” 

“And the hours. You retire to bed at 
ten.” 

“And the ceremonial. Blounte never 
threw off the lumbago he got from bowing 
at the vourt of Bratensdorf.” 

“ They’re ignoble sort of things, at the 
best, and should never be imposed on diplo- 
matic men. These investitures should al- 
ways be entrusted to court functionaries,” 
said Culduff, haughtily. “If I were at the 
head of F. O. I’d refuse to charge one of the 
‘line’ with such a mission.” 

And now something that almost verged 
on an animated discussion ensued as to 
what was and what was not the real prov- 
ince of diplomacy; a majority inclining 
to the opinion that it was derogatory to the 
high dignity of the calling to meddle with 
what, at best, was the function of the mere 
courtier. 

“Ts that Culduff driving away in that 
cab?” cried one, as he stood at the win- 
dow. 

“ He has carried away my hat, I see, by 
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mistake,” said another. “ What is he up to 
at this hour of the morning ?” 

“TI think I can guess,” said the grim indi- 
vidual who had corrected him in the matter 
of genealogy ; “he’s off to F. O., to ask for 
the special mission he has just declared that 
none of us should stoop to accept.” 

“You’ve hit it, Grindesley,” cried an- 
other. “I'll wager a pony you're right.” 

“ It’s so like him.” 

“ After all, it’s the sort of thing he’s best 
up to. La Ferronaye told me he was the 
best master of the ceremonies in Europe.” 

“Why come amongst us at all, then? 
Why not get himself made a gold-stick, and 
follow the instincts of bis genius ?” 

“ Well, I believe he wants it badly,” said 
one who affected a tone of half kindliness. 
“ They tell me he has not eight hundred a 
year left him.” 

“Not four. I doubt if he could lay claim 
to three.” 

“He never had in his best day above 
four or five thousand, though he tells you 
of his twenty-seven or twenty-eight.” 

“He had originally about six; but he 
always lived at the rate of twelve or fifteen, 
and in mere ostentation too.” 

“So I’ve always heard.” And then 
there followed a number of little anecdotes 
of Culduff’s selfishness, his avarice, his 
meanness, and such like, told with such 
exactitude as to show that every act of 
these men’s lives was scrupulously watched, 
and when occasion offered mercilessly re- 
corded. 

While they thus sat in judgment over 
him, Lord Culduff himself was seated at a 
fire in a dingy old room in Downing Street, 
the Chief Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
opposite him. They were talking in a tone 
Teun familiarity, as men might who occu- 
pied the same social station, a certain air 
of superiority, however, being always ap- 
parent in the manner of the minister 
towards the subordinate. 

“ I don’t think you can ask this, Culduff,” 
said the great man, as he puffed his cigar 
tranquilly in front of him. “ You’ve had 
three of these special missions already.” 

“ And for the simple reason that I was 
the one man in England who knew how to 
do them.” 

“We don’t dispute the way you did 
them; we only say all the prizes in the 
wheel should not fall to the same man.” 

“ You have had my proxy for the last 
five years.” 

“ And we have acknowledged the sup- 
port — acknowledged it by more than pro 
fessions.” 
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“ T can only say this, that if I had been 
with the other side, I’d have met somewhat 
different treatment.” 

“ Don't believe it, Culduff. Every party 
that is in power inherits its share of obliga- 
tions. We have never disowned those we 
owe to you.” : , 

“ And why am I refused this, then ? ” 

“If you wanted other reasons than those 
T have given you, I might be able to adduce 
them —not willingly indeed, but under 
pressure, and especially in strict confi- 
dence.” P 

' “ Reasons against my having the mis- 
sion?” , 

“ Reasons against your having the mis- 
sion.” 

“You amaze me, my lord. I almost 
doubt that I have heard you aright. I 
must, however, insist on your explaining 
yourself. Am I to understand that there 
are personal grounds of unfitness ?” 

The other bowed in assent. 

“ Have the kindness to let me know 
them.” 

“ First of all, Culduff, this is to be a 
family mission — the duchess is a connec- 
tion of our own royal house —and a cer- 
tain degree of display and consequent ex- 
pense will be required. Your fortune does 
not admit of this.” 

“ Push on to the more cogent reason, my 
lord,” said Culduff, stiffly. 

“ Here, then, is the more cogent reason. 
The court has not forgotten — what possi- 
bly the world may have forgotten — some 
of those passages in your life for which you, 
perhaps, have no other remorse than that 
they are not likely to recur; and as you 
have given no hostages for good behaviour, 
in the shape of a wife, the court, I say, is 
sure to veto your appointment. You see 
it all as clearly as I do.” 

“ So far as I do see,” said Culduff, slowly, 
“ the first objection is my want of fortune, 
the second, my want of a wife ?” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“ Well, my lord, I am able to meet each 
of these obstacles; my agent has just dis- 
covered coal on one of my best estates, 
and I am now in town to make arrange- 
ments on a large scale to develop the 
source of wealth. As to the second disa 
bility, I shall pledge myself to present the 
Viscountess Culduff at the next drawing- 
room.” 

“ Married already?” 

“ No, but I may be within a few weeks. 
In fact, I mean to place myself in such a 
position, that no one holding your office 
can pass me over by a pretext, or affect to 
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ignore my claim by affirming that I labour 
under a disability.” 

‘“‘ This sounds like menace, does it not ? ” 
said the other as he threw his cigar impa- 
tiently from him. 

‘“ A mere protocol, my lord, to denote in- 
tention.” 

“ Well, I'll submit your name. I'll go 
further, —T'll support it. Don’t leave 
town for a day or two. Call on Beadles- 
worth and see Repsley; tell him. what 
you’ve said to me. If you could promise 
it was one of his old maiden sisters that 
you thought of making Lady Culduff, the 
thing could be clenched at once, —but I 
take it, you have other views ? ” 

“T have other views,” said he gravely. 

“ I’m not indiscreet, and I shall not ask you 
more on that head. By the way, isn’t your 
leave up, or nearly up ? ” 

“It expired on Wednesday last, and I 
want it renewed for two months.” 

“ Of course, if we send you on this mis- 
sion, you'll not want the leave? I had 
something else tosay. What was it ?” 

“T have not the very vaguest idea.” 

“Oh! I remember. It was to recom- 
mend you not to take your wife from the 
stage. There’s a strong prejudice in a 
certain quarter as to that, — in fact, I may 
say it couldn’t be got over.” 

“ [ may relieve you of any apprehensions 
on that score. Indeed, I don’t know what 
fact in my life sheuld expose me to the 
mere suspicion.” 

“ Nothing, — nothing, — except that im- 
pulsive generosity of your disposition, which 
might lead you to do what other men 
would stop short to count the cost of.” 

“Tt would never lead me to derogate, my 
lord,” said he proudly as he took his hat, 
and bowing haughtily left the room. 

“ The greatest ass in the whole career, and 
the word is a bold one,” said the Minister 
as the door closed. “Meanwhile, I must 
send in his name for this mission, which he 
is fully equal to. What a happy arrange- 
ment it is, that in an age when our flunkies 
aspire to be gentlemen, there are gentle- 
men who ask nothing better than to be 
flunkies !” 


CHAPTER XV. 
WITH HIS LAWYER. 


Tuoven Colonel Bramleigh’s visit to 
town was supposed to be in furtherance of 
that speculation by which Lord Culduff 
calculated on wealth and splendour, he had 
really another object, and whi'e Culduff im- 
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agined him to be busy in the City, and 
deep in shares and stock lists, he was closely 
closeted with his lawyer, and earnestly 
poring over a mass of time-worn letters and 
documents, carefully noting down dates, 
docketing, and annotating, in- a way that 
showed what importance he attached to the 
task before him. 

“T tell you what, Sedley,” said he, as he 
threw his pen disdainfully from him, and 
lay back in his chair, “the whole of this 
move is a party dodge. It is part and 
parcel of that vile persecution with which 
the Tory faction pursued me during my 
late canvass. You remember their vulgar 
allusions to my father the brewer, and their 
coarse jest about my frothy oratory? This 
attack is but the second act of the same 
drama.” 

“ I don’t think so,” mildly rejoined the 
other party. ‘Conflicts are sharp enough 
while the struggle lasts; but they rarely 
carry their bitterness beyond the day of 
battle.” 

“ That is an agent’s view of the matter,” 
said Bramleigh, with asperity. “The agent 
always persists in believing the whole thing 
a sham fight ; but though men do talk a 
great deal of rot and humbug about their 
principles on the hustings, their personal 
feelings are just as real, just as acute, and 
occasionally just as painful, as on any occa- 
sion in their lives; and I repeat to you, the 
trumped-up claim of this foreigner is neither 
more nor less than a piece of party malig- 
hity.” 
rf cannot agree with you. The corres- 
pondence we have just been looking at 
shows how upwards of forty years ago the 
same pretensions were put forward, and a 
man calling himself Montague-Evelyn 
Bramleigh declared he was the rightful heir 
to your estates.” 

“ A rightful heir whose claims could be 
always compromised by a ten-pound note 
was scarcely very dangerous.” 

“ Why make any compromise at all if 
the fellow was clearly an impostor ? ” 

“ For the very reason that you yourself 
now counsel a similar course: to avoid the 
scandal of a public trial. To escape all 
those insolent comments which a party 
press is certain to pass on a political oppo- 
nent.” 

“ That could scarcely have been appre- 
hended from the Bramleigh I speak of, who 
was clearly poor, illiterate, and friendless ; 
whereas the present man has, from some 
source or other, funds to engage eminent 
counsel and retain one of the first men at 
the bar.” 
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“T protest, Sed'ey, you puzzle me,” said 
Bramleigh, with an angry sparkle in his 
_ “ A few moments back you treated 

| this pretension as a mere pretext for ex- 
torting money, and ‘now you talk of this 
fellow and his claim, as subjects that may 
one day be matter for the decision of a 
jury. Can you reconcile two views so dia- 
metrically opposite ?” 

“TthinkI can. It is at law as in war. 
The feint may be carried on to a real at- 
tack whenever the position assailed be 
sessed of an over-confidence or but ill-de- 
fended. It might be easy enough, perhaps, to 
deal with this man. Let him have some small 
success, however ; let him gain a verdict, for 
instance, in one of those petty suits for eject- 
ment, and his case at once becomes formid- 
able.” 

“ All this,” said Bramleigh, “ proceeds on 
the assumption that there is something in 
the fellow’s claim ?” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“T declare,” said Bramleigh, rising and 
pacing the room, “I have not temper for 
this discussion. My mind has not been dis- 
ciplined to that degree of refinement that I 
can accept a downright swindle as a de- 
mand founded on justice.” 

“ Let us prove it a swindle, and there is 
an end of it.” 

“ And will you tell me, sir,” said he pas- 
sionately, “ that every gentleman holds his 
estates on the condition that the title may 
be contested by any impostor who can dupe 
people into advancing money to set the law 
in motion ? ” 

“When such proceedings are fraudulent 
a very heavy punishment awaits them.” 

“ And what punishment of the knave 
equals the penalty inflicted on the honest 
man in exposure, shame, insolent remarks, 
and worse than even these, a contemptuous 
pity for that reverse of fortune which news- 
paper writers always announce as an inevi- 
table consummation ? ” 

“ These are all hard things to bear, but 
I don’t suspect they ever deterred any man 
from holding an estate.” 

The half jocular tone of his remark rather 
jarred on Bramleigh’s sensibilities, and he 
continued to walk the room in silence; at 
last, stopping short, he wheeled round and 
said, — 

“ Do you adhere to your former opinion ; 
would you try a compromise ?” 

“T would. The man has a case quite 
good enough to interest a speculative law- 
yer, — good enough to go before a jury, — 
good enough for everything, but success. 
One half what the defence would cost you 
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will probably satisfy his expectations, not to 
ak of all you willspare yourself in un- 
pleasantness and exposure.” 

“It is a hard thing to stoop to,” said 
Bramleigh, painfully. 

“It need not be, at least not to the ex- 
tent you imagine; and when you throw 
your eye over your lawyer’s bill of costs, the 
phrase ‘ incidental expenses ’ will spare your 
feelings any more distinct reference to 
this transaction.” 

“ A most considerate attention. And 
now for the practical part. Who is this 
man’s lawyer?” 

“ A most respectable practitioner, Kelson, 
of Temple Court. A personal friend of my 
own.” 

“ And what terms would you propose ?” 

“ I'd offer five thousand, and be prepared 
to go to eight, possibly to ten.” 

“ To silence a mere menace.” 

“Exactly. It’s a mere menace to-day, 
but six months hence it may be something 
more formidable. It is a curious case, 
cleverly contrived and ingeniously put to- 
gether. I don’t say that we couldn’t smash 
it; such carpentry always has a chink or 
an open somewhere. Meanwhile the scan- 
dal is spreading over not only England, but 
over the world, and no matter how favour- 
able the ultimate issue, there will always re- 
main in men’s minds the recollection that 
the right to your estate was contested and 
that you had to defend your ion.” 

“Thad always thought till now,” said 
Bramleigh, slowly, “ that the legal mind at- 
tached very little importance to the flying 
scandals that amuse society. You appear 
to accord them weight and influence.” 

“Tam not less a man of the world be- 
cause I am a lawyer, Colonel Bramleigh,” 
said the other, half tartly. 

“Tf this must be done, the sooner it be 
over the better. A man of high station —a 
peer — is at this moment paying such atten- 
tion to one of my daughters that I may ex- 
pect at any moment, to-day perhaps, to re- 
ceive a formal proposal for her hand. I do 
not suspect that the threat of an unknown 
claimant to my property would disturb his 
lordship’s faith in my security or my station, 
but the sensitive dislike of men of his class 
to all publicity that does not redound to 
honour or distinction, — the repugnance to 
whatever draws attention to them for aught 
but court favour or advancement, — might 
well be supposed to have its influence with 
him, and I think it would be better to spare 
him, — to spare us, too, — this ex re.” 

“Til attend to it immediately. Kelson 
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hinted to me that the claimant was now in 
England.” 

“T was not aware of that.” 

“ Yes, he is over here now, and I gather, 
too, has contrived to interest some people in 
his pretensions.” 

“ Does he affect the station of a gentle- 
man ?” , 

“ Thoroughly ; he is, I am told, well- 
mannered, prepossessing in appearance, and 
presentable in every t.” 

“ Let us ask him over to Castello, Sedley,” 
said Bramleigh, laughing. 

“T’ve known of worse strategy,” said the 
lawyer, drily. 

“ What! are you actually serious ?” 

“T say that such a move might not be the 
worst step to an amicable settlement. In 
admitting the assailant to see all the worth 
and value of the fortress, it would also show 
him the resources for defence, and he might 
readily compute what poor chances were his 
against such odds.” 

“ Still, I doubt if I could bring myself to 
consent toit. There is a positive indignity 
in making any concession to such a palpable 
imposture.” 

“ Not palpable till proven. The most un- 
likely eases have now and then pushed some 
of our ablest men to upset. Attack can al- 
ways choose its own time, its own ground, 
and is master of almost every condition of 
the combat.” 

“J declare, Sedley, if this man had re- 
tained your services to make a good bargain 
for him, he could scarcely have selected a 
more able agent.” 

“ You eould not more highly compliment 
the zeal I am exercising in your service.” 

“ Well, I take it I must leave the whole 
thing in your hands. I shajl not prolong 
my stayin town. I wanted to do something 
in the City, but I find these late crashes in 
the banks have spread sach terror and ap- 
prehension, that nobody will advance a 
guinea on anything. There is an admirable 
opening just now, — coal.” 

“In Egypt?” 

“No, in Ireland.” 

“ Ah, in Ireland? That’s very different. 
You surely cannot expect capital will take 
that channel ?” 

“You are an admirable lawyer, Sedley. 
I am told London has not your equal as a 
special pleader, but let me tell you you are 
not either a projector or a politician. I am 
both, and I declare to you that this country 
which you deride and distrust is the Califor- 
nia of Great Britain. Write to me at your 
earliest ; finish this business, if you can, out 
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of hand, and if you make good terms for me 
I'll send you some shares in an enterprise — 
an Irish enterprise — which will pay you a 
better dividend than some of .your East 
county railroads.” 

“Have you changed the name of your 
place? Your son, Mr. John Bramleigh, 
writes ‘ Bishop’s Folly’ at the top of his 
letter.” 

* It is called Castello, sir. I am not re- 
sponsible for the silly caprices of a sailor.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SOME MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


Lorp CutporrF and Colonel Bramleigh 
spoke little to each other as they journeyed 
back to'Ireland. Each fell back upon the 
theme personally interesting to him, and 
cared not to impart it to his neighbour. 
They were not like men who had so long 
travelled the same road in life that by a 
dropping word, a whole train of associations 
can be conjured up, and familiar scenes 
and people oe passed in review before the 
mind. 

A few curt sentences uttered by Bram- 
leigh told how matters stood in the City —- 
money was “ tight” being the text of all he 
said; but of that financial sensitiveness that 
shrinks timidly from all enterprise after a 
period of crash and bankruptcy Culduff 
could make nothing. In his own craft no- 
body dreaded the fire because his neighbour’s 
child was burned, and he could not see why 
capitalists should not learn something from 
diplomacy. 

Nor was Colonel Bramleigh, on his side, 
much better able to follow the subject which 
had interest for his companion. The rise 
and fall of kingdoms, the varying fortunes of 


States, impressed themselves upon the City | 


man by the condition of financial credit 
they implied, and a mere glance at the price 
of a foreign loan conveyed to his apprecia- 
tion a more correct notion of a people than 
all the Blue Books and all the correspon- 
dence with plenipotentiaries. 

These were not Culduff’s views. His code 
— it is the code of all his calling —was: No 
country of any pretensions, no more than any 
gentleman of blood and family, ever became 
bankrupt. Pressed, hard-pushed, he would 
say, Yes! we all of us have had our difficul- 
ties, and to surmount them occasionally we 
are driven to make unprofitable bargains, but 
we “rub through,” and so will Greece 
and Spain and those other countries where 
they are borrowing at twelve or twenty per 
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cent, and raise a loan each year to dis- 
charge the dividends. 

Not only then were these two men little 
gifted with qualities to render them com- 
panionable to each other , but from the to- 
tally different way every event and every 
circumstance presented itself to their minds, 
each grew to conceive for the other a sort 
of depreciatory estimate as of one who only 
could see a very small part of any subject, 
and even that coloured and tinted by the 
hues of his own daily calling. 

“ So, then,” said Culduff, after listening 
to a somewhat lengthy explanation from 
Bramleigh of why and how it was that there 
was nothing to be done financially at the 
moment, “so, then, I am to gather the plan 
of a company to work the mines is out of 
the question ?” 

“ T would rather call it deferred than aban- 
doned,” was the cautious reply. 

“In my career what we postpone we 
generally prohibit. And what other course 
Is open to us?” 

“We can wait, my lord, we can wait. 
Coal is not like indigo or tobacco; it is not 
a question of hours — whether the crop be 
saved or ruined. We can wait.” 

“Very true, sir; but J cannot wait. 
There are some urgent calls upon me just 
now, the men who are pressing which will 
not be so complaisant as to wait either.” 

“ T was always under the impression, my 
lord, that your position as a peer, and the 
nature of the services that you were engaged 
in, were sufficient to relieve you from all 
the embarrassment that attach to humbler 
men in difficulties ?” 

“ They don’t arrest, but they dun us, sir; 
and they dun with an insistance and an 
amount of menace, too, that middle-class 
peo le can form no conception of. They 

siege the departments we serve under 
with their vulgar complaints, and if the ru- 
mour gets abroad that one of us is about to be 
advanced to a governorship or an einbassy, 
they assemble in Downing Street like a Re- 
form demonstration. I declare to you I had 
to make my way through a lane of creditors 
from the Privy Council Office to the private 
entrance to F. O., my hands full of their con- 
founded accounts,— one fellow, a_ boot- 
maker, actually having pinned his bill to the 
skirt of my coat as I went. And the worst 
of these impertinences is that they give a 
Minister who is indisposed towards you @ 
handle for refusing your just claims. I have 
just come through such an ordeal: I have 
been told that my debts are to be a bar to 
my promotion.” 

The almost tremulous horror which he 
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gave to this last expression — as of an out- 
rage unknown to mankind — warned Bram- 
leigh to be silent. 

“T perceive that you do not find it easy 
to believe this, but I pledge my word to you 
it is true. It is not forty-eight hours since a 
Secretary of State assumed to make my per- 
sonal liabilities the things which, if any 
things are a man’s own, are certainly so— 
to make these an objection to my taking a 
mission of importance. I believe he was 
sorry for his indiscretion; I have reason to 
suppose that it was a blunder he will not 
readily repeat.” 

“ And you obtained your appointment ?” 
asked Bramleigh. 

“ Minister extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary to the court of Hochmaringhen,” said 
Culduff, with a slow and pompous enuncia- 
ation. 

Bramleigh, pardonably ignorant of the 
geography of the important State alluded 
to, merely bowed in acknowledgment. “ Is 
there much — much to do at one of these 
courts ? ” asked he diffidently, after a pause. 

“In one sense there is a great deal. In 
Germany the action of the greater cabinets 
is always to be discovered in the intrigues 
of the small dukedoms, just as you gather 
the temper of the huntsman from the way 
he lashes the hounds. You may, therefore, 
send a ‘cretin,’ if you like, to Berlin or Vi- 
enna; you want a man of tact and address 
at Sigmaringen or Klien-Esel-Stadt. The 
begin to see that here at home, but it too 
them years to arrive at it.” 

Whether Bramleigh was confounded by 
the depth of this remark, or annoyed by the 
man who made it, he relapsed into a dreamy 
silence that soon passed into sleep, into 
which state the illustrious diplomatist fol- 
lowed, and thus was the journey made till 
the tall towers of Castello came into view, 
and they found themselves rapidly careering 
along with four posters towards the grand 
entrance. The tidings of their coming soon 
reached the drawing-room, and the hall was 

“filled by the young members of the family 
to welcome them. ‘‘ Remember,” said Bram- 
leigh, “‘ we had nothing but a light luncheon 
since morning. Come and join us, if you 
like, in the dining-room, but let us have some 
dinner as soon as may be.” 

It is not pleasant, perhaps, to be talked 
to while eating by persons quite unemployed 
by the pleasures of the table; but there is 
a sort of free and easy at such times not 
wholly unconducive to eable inter- 
course, and many ttle cares and attentions, 
impossible and unmeaning in the more for- 
mal habits of the table, are now graceful 
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adjuncts to the incident. Thus was it that 
Marion contrived by some slight service or 
other to indicate to Lord Culduff that he was 
an honoured guest ; and when she filled his 
glass with champagne, and poured a little 
into her own to pledge him, the great man 
felt a sense of triumph that warmed the 
whole of that region where, anatomically, 
his heart was situated. While the others 
around were en in general conversa- 
tion, she led him to talk of his journey to 
town, and what he had done there; and he 
told her somewhat proudly of the high mis- 
sion about to be entrusted to him, not omittin 

to of the haughty tone he had an 
towards the Minister and the spirit he had 
evinced in asserting his just claims. “ We 
had what threatened at one time to be a 
stormy interview. When a man like my- 
self has to recall the list of his services, the 
case may well be considered imminent. He 
pushed me to this, and I accepted his chal- 
lenge. I told him, if I am not rich, it is be- 
cause I have spent my fortune in maintain- 
ing the dignity of the high stations I have 
filled. The breachesin my fortune are all 
honourable wounds. He next objected to 
what [ could not but admit as a more valid 
barrier to my claims. Can you guess it ?” 

She shook her head in dissent. It could 
not be his rank, or anything that bore 
upon his rank. Was it possible that offi- 
cial prudery had been shocked by the noble 
lord’s social derelictions ? Had the scandal 
of that old elopement survived to tarnish his 
fame and injure his success? and she 
blushed as she thought of the theme to 
which he invited her approach. 

“ I see _ do divine it,” said he, smiling 
courteously. 

“ I suspect not,” said she diffidently, and 
still blushing deeper. 

“ It would be a boon to me,—a 
most encouraging assurance,” said he in a 
low and earnest voice, “if I could believe 
that your interest in me went so far as ac- 
tually to read the story and anticipate the 
catastrophe of my lite. Tell me then, I en- 
treat you, that you know what I allude to.” 

She hesitated. “ Was it possible,” thought 
she, “ that he wished me to admit that m 
opinion of him was not prejudiced by this 
‘ escapade ’ of thirty years ago? Is he ask- 
ing me to own that I am tolerant towards 
such offences?” His age, his tone gener- 
ally, his essentially foreign breeding, made 
this very possible. Her perplexity was 
great, and her confusion increased with 
every minute. 

At this critical moment there was a gen- 
eral move to go into the drawing-room, and 
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as he gave her his arm, Lord Culduff drew | 


her gently towards him, and said in his 
most insinuating voice, “‘ Let me hear my 
fate.” 

“ I declare, my lord,” said she hesitating- 
ly, “I don’t know what to say. Moralists 
and worldly people have two different 
measures for these thi I have no pre- 
tensions to claim a place with the former, 
and I rather shrink from accepting all the 
ideas of the latter. At all events I would 
suppose that after a certain lapse of time, 
when years have gone over, — profitably, 
—I would hope,—in fact, I mean, —in 
short I do not know what I mean.” 

‘You mean, perhaps, that it is not at my 
time of life men take such a step with pru- 
dence. Is that it?” asked he, trying in 
vain to keep down the irritation that moved 


him. 

“ Well, my lord, I believe about the pru- 
dence there can scarcely be two opinions, 
whether aman be young or old. These 
things are wrong in themselves, and nothing 
can make them right.” 

“T protest I am unable to follow you,” 
said he, tartly. 

“ All the better, my lord, if I be only 
leading you where you have no inclination 
to wander. I see Nelly wants me at the 
piano.” 

“ And you prefer accompanying her to 
me?” al he reproachfully. 

“ At least, my lord, we shall be in har- 
mony, which is scarcely our case here.” 

He sighed, almost theatrically, as he re- 
linquished her arm, and retiring to a re- 
mote part of the room, affected to read a 
newspaper. Mr. Cutbill, however, soon 
drew a chair near, and engaged him in con- 
versation. 

“ So Bramleigh has done nothing,” whis, 
pered Cutbill, as he bent forward. “He 
did not, so far as I 
the mine in the City 

“ He said it was of no use; the time was 
unfavourable.” 

“ Did you ever know it otherwise ? Isn’t 
it with that same cant of an unfavourable 
time, these men always add so much to the 
premium on every undertaking ?” 

“ Sir, I am unable to answer your ques- 
tion. It is my first —I would T might be 
able to say, and my last — occasion to deal 
with this class of people.” 

“They're not a bad set, after all; only 
you must take them in the way they’re 
used to — the way they understand.” 

“It is a language I have yet to learn, 
Mr. Cutbill.” 


> 
. 
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gather, even speak of 
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“ The sooner your lordship sets to work 
at it the better then.” 

Lord Culduff wheeled round in his chair, 
and stared with amazement at the man be- 
fore him. Hs saw, however, the unmis- 
takable signs of hishaving drunk freely, 
and his bloodshot eyes declared that the 
moment was not favourable for calm discus- 
sion. 

“It would be as well perhaps to adjourn 


‘this conversation,” said Culduff. 


“ T’m for business — anywhere and at any 


‘moment. I made one of the best hits I 


ever chanced upon after a smash on the 
Trent Valley line. ‘There was Boulders, of 
the firm of Skale and Boulders Brothers, — 
had his shoulder dislocated and two of his 
front teeth knocked out. He was lying 
with a lot of scantling and barrel-staves 
over him, and he cried out,‘ Is there any 
one there?’ I said, ‘ Yes; Cutbill. Tom 
Cutbill, of Viceregal Terrace, St. John’s 
Wood.’ ” . 

Lord Culduff’s patience could stand no 
more, and he arose with a slight bow and 
moved haughtily away. Cutbill, however, 
was quickly at his side. “ You must hear 
the rest of this; it was a matter of close on 
ten thousand pounds to me, and this is the 
way it came out” 

“I felicitate you heartily, sir,on your 
success, but beg Cane be spared the story 
of it.” 

““ You’ve heard worse. Egad, I’d not 
say you haven’t told worse. It’s not every 
fellow, I promise you, has his wits about him 
at a moment when people are shouting for 
help, and an express train standing on its 
head in a cutting, and a tender hanging 
over a viaduct.” 

“Sir, there are worse 
even this.” 

“ Eh, what?” said Cutbill, crossing his 
arms on his chest, and looking fully in the 
other’s face; but Lord Culduff moved 

uietly on, and approaching a table where 

lien was seated, said, “ I’m coming to beg 
for acup of tea;” nota trace of excite- 
ment or irritation to be detected in his 
voice or manner. He loitered for a few 
moments at the table, talking lightly and 
pleasantly on indifferent subjects, and then 
moved carelessly awa;*till he found himself 
near the door, when he made a precipitate 
escape and hurried up to his room. 

It was his invariable cus'om to look at 
himself carefully in the glass whenever he 
came home at night. As a general might 
have examined the list of killed and 
wounded after an action, computing with 





inflictions than 
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himself the cost of victory or defeat, so did 
this veteran warrior of a world’s campaign 
go carefully over all the signs of wear and 
tear, the bard lines of pain or chequered 
colouring of agitation, which his last en- 
gagement might have inflicted. 

As he sat down before his mirror now, he 
was actually shocked to see what ravages a 
single evening had produced. The circles 
around his eyes were deeply indented, the 
corners of his mouth drawn down so fixedly 
and firmly that all his attempts to conjure up 
asmile were failures, while a purple tint be- 
neath his rouge totally auteled that deli- 
cate colouring which was wont to impart the 
youthful look to his features. 

The vulgar impertinence of Cutbill made 
but little impression upon him. An annoy- 
ance while it lasted, it still left nothing for 
memory that could not be dismissed with 
ease. It was Marion. It was what she had 
said that weighed so painfully on his heart, 
wounding where he was most intensely and 
delicately sensitive. She had told him — 
what had she told him? He tried to recall 
her exact words, but he could not. They 
were in reply to remarks of hisown, and 
owed all their significance to the context. 
One thing she certainly had said, — that 
there were certain steps in life about which 
the world held but one opinion, and the allu- 
sion wastomen marrying late in life; andthen 
she added a remark as to the want of “ sym- 
pathy ” — or was it “harmony” she called 
it ?— between them. How strange that he 
could not remember more exactly all that 

assed, he who, after his interviews with 
Ministers and great men, could go home and 
send off in an official despatch the whole 
dialogue of the audience. But why seek for 
the precise expressions she employed? The 
meaning should surely be enough for him, 
and that was — there was no denying it — 
that the disparity of their ages was a bar to 
his pretensions. “ Had our ranks in life been 
alike, there might have been force in her ob- 
servation ; but she forgets that a coronet en- 
circles a brow like a wreath of youth ;” and 
he adjusted the curls of his wig as he spoke, 
and smiled at himself more successfully than 
he had done before. 
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“On the whole, perhaps‘it is better,” said 
he, as he arose ind walked the room. “A 
mésalliance can only be justified by great 
beauty or great wealth. One must do a con- 
sumedly rash thing, or a wonderfully sharp 
one, to come out well with the world. Forty. 
thousand, and a good-looking girl — she isn’t 
more, — would not satisfy the just expecta- 
tions of society, which, with men like my- 
self, are severely exacting.” 

He had met a repulse, he could not deny 
it, and the sense of pain it inflicted galled 
him to the quick. To be sure, the thing 
occurred in a remote, out-of-the-way spot, 
where there were no people to discover or 
retail the story. It was not as if it chanced 
in some cognate land of society, where such 
incidents get immediate currency and form 
the gossip of every coterie. Who was ever 
to hear of what passed in an Irish country- 
house? Marion herself indeed might write 
it, —she most probably would — but to 
whom? Tosome friend as little in the world 
as herself, and none knew better than Lord 
Culduff of how few people the “ world” was 
composed. It was a defeat, but a defeat 
that need never be gazetted. And after all, 
are not the worst things in all our reverses, 
the comments that are passed upon them? 
Are not the censures of our enemies and the 
condolences of our friends sometimes harder 
to bear than the misfortunes that have 
evoked them ? 

What Marion’s manner towards him might 
be in future, was also a painful reflection. 
It would naturally be a triumphant incident 
in her life to have rejected such an offer. 
Would she be eager to parade this fact before 
the world? Would she try to let people 
know that she had refused hin? This was 
possible. He felt that such a slight would 
tarnish the whole glory of his life, whose 
boast was to have done. many things that 
were actually wicked, but not one that was 
merely weak. 

The imminent matter was to get out of 
his present situation without defeat. To 
quit the field, but not as a beaten army ; and 
revolving how this was to be done he sunk off 
to sleep. 


























OCCUPATIONS OF 
CHAPTER II. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE LOW MEADOW. 


THE two following days were very rainy, 
and I spent them indoors arranging my 
books and papers according to my own fash- 
ion. But on Saturday the weather was 
glorious. 

. I did not go out until afternoon, and then 
I made my way down the lane wherein 
stood the M’Callum’s wooden cottage. I 
found itempty. I could see the glimmer of 
a fire on the hearth, and a fine gray cat was 
seated on the window-sill, but the other in- 
mates were evidently out. So I sauntered 


on. 

I had not gone very far before I came to 
a gate. It led into a field where two cows 
and a donkey were feeding. It was aclear 
open meadow, lying full on the slope of the 
hill, and commanding a fine view of the val- 
ley and of my dear old Mallowe. I went in, 
and rambled about. I attempted a friend- 
ship with the cattle, fully believing myself 
quite alone in the open eye of heaven, 
when suddenly I caught sight of a man 
seated on a fallen tree, resting elbows on 
knees and hiding his face in his hands. It 
was Ewen M’Callum. 

I stood still. I feel an awe in the pres- 
ence of speechless suffering, for, with all its 
agony, I know it very often sits close out- 
side the golden gates of God’s Paradise. 
In this case I could scarcely hope so. Yet 
anyhow there is royalty about anguish. I 
stood still; and it seemed as if a solemn si- 
lence dropped over the meadows. 

He sat as if he would never stir, and I 
scarcely wished him to look up and find me 
watching. him. So I went towards him 
with a brisk step, and when he raised his 
head I bade him a cheerful “good after- 
noon.” 

He responded and got up, gathering to- 
gether a little cane and two books which 
lay near him on the grass. He intended 
to go away, and I was forced to devise an 
excuse to detain him. 

“This is a fine prospect,” I said. 
“Where does this field lead ?” 

“ Into the road that goes to Mallowe,” 
he answered. 

“T suppose you leave work early on Sat- 
urday,” I went on. “I hope your grand- 
father has not suffered from the wet 
weather.” 

“T believe he is very well,” he replied. 

I felt that our conversation was torture 
to him, and that he was merely enduring it 
by great effort of will. It was like holding 
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a wild animal, which only waits till our 
grasp relaxes, and then bounds away to its 
iding-place, henceforth to be shyer than 
ever. saw I should never get at him 
through the ordinary avenues of neighbour- 
hood and friendliness. To such entrance 
his heart was closed. My only chance lay 
in a sudden attack on some. unex 
corner. 

“ T should like to ask you a question,” I 
said, and was almost frightened to hear. my 
own words. 

His face changed colour and his lips 
moved a little; yet there seemed a thaw 
in his manner as he answered, “ Very well, 
sir.” 
“T hear something is said against. you in 
the village. I have not heard what it is. 
Will you tell me ?” 

There was a longsilence. We stood just 
beside the fallen tree. I could see some lit- 
tle boats on the silver breast of the distant 
Mallowe, and thin smoke wreaths rising 
from the house on its shore. I heard a 
church clock strike four. My companion 
stood motionless beside me, the outlines of 
his face clearly chiselled against the pale 
blue sky — a handsome face, full of passion- 
ate sensibility, from which the old look of 
fierce endurance had fallen like a mask. 
At last he spoke: “ They say I am a mur- 
derer !” 

I did not shudder at the dreadful word, 
and somehow there was no query in m 
voice as I turned to him and said, “ But it 
is not true.” 

“No, it isn’t,” he answered; “but it 
might be better for—for the others — if 
it were !” 

“ No, no,” I said,“ the more the sin the 
greater the sorrow.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” he went on in a 
choking voice. “If it had been found 
true, and I had suffered for it, every one 
would have pitied them ; but as it is, they 
are only blamed and scoffed at for taking 
my part.” ' 

“But you don’t suppose they mind 
that ?” I inquired. 

“If they don’t, I do,” he said. ; 

“ Sit down again and tell me all about 
it,” I said ; “surely there must be some way 
out of this misery; tell it from the begin- 
ning, and take your own time over it,” for 
I saw he was greatly excited. 

We both sat down side by side on the 
fallen tree. 

“Tt is a pity I was born,” he said. 

“Don’t say that,” I interrupted ; “ that 
might have saved your past, but it would 
also cost your future.” 
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“ My future!” he ejaculated, bitterly. 

“ Yes,” I answered. ‘“ What do you call 
the future? If you measure it by the few 
— years of mortality, you may as well 
style this field the world.” 

“I’m a living text for all the sermons in 
the neighbourhood,” he broke out after a 
short silence. “There is not an idle rep- 
robate in the place who does not set forth 
my ruin in excuse for not caring about his 
children’s education. I’m quoted as an in- 
stanee of the folly of parents trying to ele- 
‘ vate their families above the station in 
which it pleased God to place them. Every 
one is sure I should have been a better 
man if I had not known how to write or 
read. They can’t argue the subject, but 
they can point to me in illustration.” 

At this moment it struck me that the 
young man’s whole manner was not that of 
eg, es a I had not noticed it 
before, ause my ordinary style of con- 
versation is so homely that I need seldom 
lower it for the simplest comprehension. 

“ Then your father brought you up care- 
fully ?” I remarked. 

“Yes, indeed he did,” answered the 
youth; “ and he would have been angry if 
any one had called us poor people, and I 
was sent to the best school he could find. 
But from the first there was something 
wrong in me. The schoolmaster did not 
like me, and [had not a friend among the 
boys. They knew who I was, and they did 
not care to receive me as an equal. en 
I discovered that, I turned it over in my 
mind, till I made out that according to 
their reckoning I was their superior; for 
however poor we were, I came of a nation 
the English could never subdue. They 
drove me to say so, and then they hated me, 
and I used to go to and fro with black bit- 
ter anger in myheart. Oh, what folly it 
all was! What folly! —if I'd known then 
what real trouble means —— Nevertheless, ’ 
he went on, “I liked school for the sake of 
learning, and I believe I got on pretty well. 
But when I was fourteen my father died, and 
somebody got me a place in the builder's 
counting-house at Mallowe. The builder's 
son had been my schoolfellow, and the same 
week that I entered his father’s shop he 
went to college. I suppose I envied him. 
I don’t know how it came about, but I grew 
a very bad lad. There was something in 
me which would not be satisfied with my 
work-and my home. Then Alice got a sit- 
uation as lady’s-maid, and grandfather went 
into lodgings, and there was nowhere for 
me to go of an evening. And yet it was 
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not that either, for whenever grandfather 
called to see me I made some excuse to get 
rid of him, and when Alice wrote to me I 
seldom answered her letters. One of the 
young men in my master’s shop was a Lon- 
doner, and he seemed to have so much 
more life in him than the others that I made 
friends with him at once. I got so fond of 
him that he could persuade me to anything. 
I used to go with him to all the ericket- 
matches and regattas within reach. Those 
things are harmless iy if one goes to 
them in good company. But poor George 
was not company. And so I went on 
from bad to worse.” 

“ Until ” I remarked, to lead him 
on, for he paused. 

“ Oh, the story is just like a common 
report out of a dirty newspaper,” he said, 
writhing. 

“Never mind that,” I said; “and we 
should not call such things common if we 
only realised what anguish they each bring 
to somebody.” 

“ Well, 1 got in debt to George. He 

bled, and often had plenty of money. 
hen we grew quarrelsome. One Saturday 
afternoon last summer twelvemonth we 
went together to a boat-race. He drank a 
good deal, and betted and lost. I tried to 
get him away, but he only became very 
angry, and used violent words about the 
money I owed him. At last we left the 
place together. He had lodgings up here, 
and I meant to see him home. But he 
got so aggravating that my temper was 
roused, and I left him, and returned towards 
theriver. Just as I was passing the church 
I saw Alice riding in her mistress’ carriage, 
and she looked from the window and recog- 
nised me. After taking a walk, I went 
back to my master’s house and slept there ; 
and on Sunday morning we heard that 
George was found drowned in the water in 
the Low Meadow.” 

He spoke these last words in a low, horri- 
fied tone. It was the first time he had told 
the story. I did not break silence, but 
waited till he resumed the narrative. 

“ I was arrested that evening,” he went 
on, “and Iownevery thing was against me. 
T was last seen with the dead man, and. we 
were heard to be on bad terms. One or 
two people swore to seeing us together on 
the road a good way from the river. One 
man, an ostler, knew the exact time when 
we passed his tavern. It was half-past four. 
From that house it would take about three- 

uarters of an hour to reach the Low 
eadow. I did not re-enter my master’s 
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house until half-past six, which allowed me 
full time to go the whole distance and 
return.” 

“ But your sister had seen you in the in- 
terval,” I remarked. 

“Yes; and as she was driving past the 
church, she had happened to notice the 
time, and it was then about ten minutes to 
five. Her mistress remembered this, and 
also that Alice had nodded to some one on 
foot. That was all the evidence I could 
bring forward in my favour.” 

“ Slender as it seems, it was sufficient,” 
said I. 

“It might have been if Alice were not 
my sister,” he replied. “But every one is 

uite willing to believe that she swore 
alsely to save me.” 

“But her mistress partly corroborated 
her,” I remarked. 

“ Not in the main point,” he said. “The 
lady knew that my sister nodded to some 
one as they passed the church at ten min- 
utes to five; but she did not see who it was. 
So the coroner gave a verdict of ‘found 
drowned,’ and I was discharged, because 
‘there was not evidence whereon a jury 
could convict.’” 

“ But didn’t they take into consideration 
the poor man’s intoxication ?” I inquired. 

“ Yes; tltey consulted on the possibility 
of his slipping into the pool; but many 
swore that he was sober enough to take 
care of himself. I believe that was true.” 

“Then, what is your theory of his 
death ?” I asked. 

“ That he was murdered, or, at least, that 
a struggle took place on the bank which 
ended in his falling into the water. There 
were footprints of two people up to a cer- 
tain point where the ground was much 
trampled, and after that, there was only 
trace of one.” 
> “It is very dreadful,” I said; “and no 
one else has been arrested since your dis- 
charge ?” 

“ No,” he answered hopelessly.- “ Suspi- 
cion did not point at anybody but me, and 
so I must go through life as the murderer of 
the man who was my companion and 
destroyer. There is no appeal from sus- 
picion!” 

“ Then you left your old service at Mal- 
lowe ?” I asked. 

“T was dismissed,” he said, “ and there 
was no chance of getting a similar situation. 
But I had been with my father a great 
deal when I was a boy, and soI am handy 
at any out-door work. But even that was 
not easy to get, till Mr. Herbert at the 
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Great Farm took me on as a kind of gen- 
eral hand.” 

“ There, at least, is a blessing,” I said ; 
“that saves you from being a burden to 
your grandfather and Alice, and” —— 

“T wouldn’t have lived upon them -while 
there was a rope in the house or water in 
the river!” he interrupted in the old des- 
perate tone. 

“ What! sooner than bear the weight of 

atitude, you would plunge those who 
ove you in despair?” I said. “Iam sorry 
you are so selfish ! ” 

He groaned aloud —“O, sir, have 
mercy on me. If you could only know how 
Ifel”-—— . 

“ Ah, that is it,” I said, laying my hand 
on his arm. “If I only could! But, my 
boy, God knows all about it, and He does 
not willingly afflict his poor children.” 

“ But this false accusation — this ‘wicked 
scandal — cannot come from God!” he 
exclaimed. 

“‘ He permits them — He does not wish 
them,’’ I replied, recalling Ruth’s remark. 
“ No more dia He wish a youth, the son 
of godly parents, to go with evil company, 
and fall into wicked ways. You must 
learn to pardon your neighbour's mistake. 
Your conduct has led them into this breach 
of charity. You have been to them an 
occasion of falling.” 

“ And must the world always go on 
thus?” he cried. 

“ Remember, God over-rules all these 
troubles,” I went on. “ He saw you were 
proud and wilful, and He has been pleased 
to humble you, and to put your steps into 
straight and painful paths. He changes 
your neighbour's mistake into a merciful 
rod to correct you. You must not ery out 
at the rod, you must be thankful for it, and 
repent of the sins which brought it upon 

ou.” . 
he But the innocent suffer with the guilty,” 
he said, raising his eyes. “ They feel the 
rod as well as 1 do.” 

“That is part of your punishment,” I 
answered. “But do not understand me 
that affliction follows sin as a judgment. 
God sends sorrow to draw us back to Him, 
or nearer to Him, as the case may be. The 
judgment of sin lies in our remorse for it, 
and our grief at consequences which we 
cannot undo. It is right you should smart 
to see the troubles of your dear ones; but 
yet those troubles may be a blessing to 
them.” 

He had buried his face in his hands, and 
I saw a tear trickle between his fingers. 
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“ Your grandfather bears it very bravely,” 

I said presently. “I daresay he thinks 

little of any sacrifice which serves to steady 
ou.” 

“ That’s just what he says; but it’s kill- 

ing Alice,” he answered, without looking 

u 
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M You are killing Alice,” I said firmly. 
“ She cannot bear it because she sees you 
do not bear it cheerfully. Now, will you 
not candidly own that you often speak 
sharply to her ?” 

“ Who told you so?” he asked in aston- 
ishment. 
“ My own knowledge of human nature,” 
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| Ah, now he knows his own weakness, and 
one has to know that before one can be 
really strong. 

Then I pondered over the mystery of 
the Low Meadow. Even Ewen concluded 
_ that his unhappy comrade had not met his 
death by mere misadventure. If this were 
true, the young man’s character might yet 
be cleared by the discovery of the real 
criminal. But Ewen himself owned that 
— had pointed to nobody but him, 
and surely the police would have tracked 
every possible clue they could find. It 
made me shudder to think that the mur- 
derer might yet be haunting the neighbour- 








I answered: “when she comes near you, | hood, not even aroused to confession by the 
the sight of her recalls all the misery and | danger and misery of an innocent person. 
bitterness, and doubtless you see she is| Now, what would touch such a heart as 





z= and thinner than she was two years 
ago. Then your heart rebels, and you ask 
yourself’ grievous questions which you are 
not able to answer, and meanwhile you for- 
get the smile and the pleasant word which 
would send her away rejoicing. Next time 
she comes back whiter and thinner than 
ever, and the same weary work is done over 
again.” : 

“ But what am I to do?” he said, look- 
ing at me with eyes of such despair that I 
eould hardly confront them. 

“Humble yourself, and leave the past 
alone,” I replied. “Remember that you 
have sinned, and forget that you have been 
sinned against. Draw your thoughts from 
your injuries to your errors.” 

He sat in silence for some minntes, then 
the church clock chimed five, and he arose, 
suddenly. 

“Then you believe I am an innocent 
man, sir?” he said. 

“T do, sincerely,” said I. 

“Tl try to do as you say, sir,” he re- 
marked presently. 

“ You must exeuse my plain speaking,” I 
said ; “ I don’t often take folks by storm as 
I have taken you.” 

“T wasn’t worth the trouble,” said he. 

“ Don’t forget you are worth a good deal 
to two or three people in the world,” I an- 
swered, “ and you'll set a value on your- 
self, some day soon.” 

He smiled sadly and shook his head, and 
so we parted, and I retraced my way alone. 

Thad plenty to think about, in this grim 
commonplace tragedy which had met me 
on the threshold of my retired life. I felt 
a warm interest in Ewen M’Callum. He 
had — through a dreadful trial, but I 
could see it was just the trial he needed. 
Think of his schoolboy pride in belongin 


toa nation which had never been subdued ! 


that ? I should say “ nothing,” only I know 
that God can do any thing. 
| _ As I drew near home, there came through 
_ the open window a pleasant clatter ot spoons 
and china. It was tea-time. In the hall I 
|met Alice carrying the toast rack. 
“T think you will find things get much 
better soon, Alice,” I said, cheerfully. 
| She looked up at me with sudden bright- 
| ness and asked: “ Have you been speaking 
| to Ewen, sir ? ” 
“Yes; and I believe I have got into his 
| heart,” I replied. 

“Did he mind—I mean, how does he 
seem now, sir ?” 

“ Well, Alice,” I answered, smiling, “ I 
think he is quite as well as can be expected 
atter the operation!” 

Then we went into the parlour, and 
Alice deposited the rack on the table, and 
Ruth looked at her and then at me, and 
quite understood that I now knew all about 
it. She isa wonderful quick woman, one 
of the sort that know things before they 
are told. I can never make out how she 
did not guess about Lucy Weston. 

“So you’ve had your conversation with 
the young man,” she said, as soon as the 
girls had ‘left us. 

“ Yes,” I answered; “and I have come 
to the conclusion that he is as innocent as I 
am.” 

“ Why, surely you didn’t talk to him of 
— what they say, Edward?” she ex- 
claimed. 
| Yes, I did,”I replied. “I asked him 
| to tell me all he could about it.” 
| _“ Well, that’s delightful simplicity!” said 
Ruth, laughing, “ nevertheless, I believe 
simple people often do the wisest things. 
| Let me put another lump of sugar in your 

tea, Ned.” é 
“ Thanks for your compliment,” I said, 
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holding up my cup for the proffered sweet- 

ness. “Don’t you know, Ruth, that my 

= theory is the mission of Thorough- 
res?” | 

“I want a report of that mission,” said 
she. “I don’t quite understand its opera- 
tions.” 

“ Well,” I answered, “ when I was in the 
city, I used to notice that streets through 
which no one could pass were always mis- 
erable. The houses got bad tenants, and 
the bad tenants grew worse every day. I 
remember one instance in particular. It 
was a long narrow street, opening from a 
road and ended by a dead wall. The 
houses near the road were well enough. 
But as you pass down the street, you saw 
that each dwelling was shabbier and dirtier 
than the last, until close to the dead wall, 
you found broken windows screened by 
torn shawls or dirty blankets, through 
whose tatters wy could see family opera- 
tions not usua 
the public. It was a hopeless street, —a 
property so bad that the landlord vainly 
advertised it forsale. But in the course of 
some improvements, the dead wall was 
pulled down, and the lower end of the 
street thrown open to a rising thoroughfare. 
And before a year was out, either the old 
tenants had departed, or they had mended 
their ways, for there was no untidy window 
or slatternly woman to be seen. Now I 
believe it is just the same with our hearts. 
Sin or sorrow sometimes closes them so that 
no friendly voice can echo through. And 

radually, all foul things congregate therein. 
m some hand must break down the bar- 
riers with kindly violence, so that God's 
comfort may blow through like the healthy 
north wind which leaves a blessing behind 
it. And that makes suspicion and despair 
get ashamed of themselves and sneak out 
of’ sight, while love to God and man passes 
up and down the new thoroughfare.” 

“ That's all true enough,” said Ruth. 
* But don’t you think that in due time most 
hearts re-open without any interference ?” 

“ Perhaps they may,” I answered, “ but 
they may remain closed too long for their 
own happiness or the good of the world.” 

“Yes, that’s quite possible,” said she, 
and she looked very grave. “ But, still, 
Edward, don’t you think some sorrows are 
best endured and conquered in silence?” 

“I do think so,” I replied; “ but then 
sorrow is not meant to close the heart, but 
to open it, and if we feel our heart closing, 
we may be sure we are neither enduring 
nor conquering, but succumbing.” 


ly carried on in the eye of 
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There followed a long pause. 

“ A false accusation is a terrible thing,” 
said Ruth, at last, “ for it is very dreadful 
merely to be misunderstood.” 

“T don’t believe you would mind even 
that,” I remarked, “‘ you are brave enough 
to say, ‘ If God and my conscience approve, 
let others think what they may.’” 

“ You are a wise man, Edward,” said 
Ruth, drily. Now what she meant by that, 
I cannot tell. I am sure she did not mean 
exactly what she said. 

“Tt is to be hoped that you practise what 
you preach,” she added presently. “ Ifyou 
have made a thoroughfare in this youn 
man’s heart, make a thoroughfare in his 
life as well.” 

“‘ Please explain yourself, Ruth,” I said. 

“ Why, don’t you see he is cooped in a 
corner,” she answered, taking up her knit- 
ting-needles, “ with a lie behind him, aad 
the whole village in front, hunting him 
back upon it? suppose the world has 
more places in it than Mallowe and Upper 
Mallowe.” 

“ Well, now I think of it, I wonder he 
did not go abroad,” I said. 

“ Yes, of course, brother,” answered 
Ruth ; “ because you know people can tra- 
vel about so easily who have neither mon- 
ey, nor friends, nor character, particular] 
if they have aged or feeble relatives wit 
whom it is their duty to stay. I must re- 
peat, Edward, that you are a very wise 
man !” 

“But if he went to London,” I said, 
“then he wouldn’t be too far from his grand- 
father and sister — certainly he might go to 
London.” 

“ Certainly he will,” said Ruth, “if you 
send him.” 

« But still, out-door work there would be 
worse than here,” I remarked, “ and, under 
the circumstances, other employment would 
be hard to get.” 

“Then never talk to me again about 
your city influence,” said Ruth, knitting 
furiously. 

“But, my dear,” I pleaded, “ we have 
only our own impressions to go by, 
and” 

“ Edward,” said she, laying down her 
needles, and looking at me awfully, as she 
used in the days of my youth when I fal- 
tered in repeating ‘my duty to my neigh- 
bour,’ “ Edward, do you believe this young 
man innocent, or do you believe him 
guilty a? 

“‘] have no doubt of his innocence,” I 
answered. 
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“ Then do your duty according to your 
lights,” said she ; “ that’s all the best of us 
can do.” ; 

“ But I could not recommend him to any 
one without telling him the whole story,” I 
remarked. 

“ Certainly not, but I repeat, if you can- 
not get anybody to share your convictions, 
or at least to trust them, I would not give 
much for your city influence.” 

“ But would he be better off anywhere, 
when once his story was known?” I 
queried. 

“T should think so. I presume a re- 

table merchant could hear such a narra- 
tive without telling it over to all his clerks 
and errand-boys. Were no confidences 
ever placed in you, Edward ?” 

“ Well, my dear,” I answered, “let us 
call Alice, and if we can ascertain from 
her that the scheme is likely to prove 
agreeable to her brother, I will write to my 
old partners, and the youth’s mind need 
not be disturbed about the matter till we 
have a definite offer to make him.” 

“There! that will do,” said Ruth; and 
she got up and rang the bell, and in half a 
minute Alice’s patient face appeared at the 
. doorway. 

“ Alice,” I said, “come in; I have some 
questions to ask about Ewen. We all be- 
heve him innocent — my sister, you, and I 
— but we fear it is very hard to defy a 

eneral bad opinion. Do you think Ewen 
likes remaining in the neighbourhood ? ” 

« Oh, sir,” exclaimed the maiden, wring- 
ing her thin fingers, “ do not set him think- 
ing about going abroad !” 

“Don’t be a simpleton, Alice,” said 
Ruth; “now you are feeling for yourself 
instead of your brother.” 

“ Hush, Ruth,” I interrupted. “ Alice is 
only nervous because she is weak and 
weary with sorrow. I am not speaking of 
abroad. I think it is a great blessing that 
he could get honest work close at hand, for 
Mr. Herbert had as much reason as other 
people to mistrust him. By the way, I won- 
der that did not help to re-establish Ewen’s 
character, Alice.” 

“It could not, sir,” she answered. 
“ Every one knows that Mr. Herbert would 
not care if he were guilty, so as he could 
get him cheap.” 

“ Now I fear that is rather uncharitable, 
Alice,” said I. 

“It may not be so, Edward,” re- 
marked Ruth. “‘ eae thinketh no 
evil,’ that is to say, she does not suspect, 
but she cannot shut her eyes to facts.” 

“I am not ungrateful to Mr. Herbert, 
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sir,” said Alice. “His work has been a 
blessing to us, for the other gentlemen 
round here would not hire Ewen at any 
price.” 
“ Well, what I wish to ask is, do you 
think your brother would be better off in 
London? ‘Take time to consider. There 
are many questions to answer. Has he had 
sufficient. warning to steady him? Can 
= x his grandfather bear to part from 
im ?” 

“Oh, sir,” said Alice, with streaming 
eyes, “if he could get work more fit for 
him than field-labour, and be out of sight of 
all the people that shun and scorn him, 
grandfather and I wouldn’t think about 
ourselves.” 

“ Now I believe you love your brother,” 
remarked Ruth, quietly. But the girl 
dropped her head and wept bitterly.- 

“ T suppose he would have no objection 
to any plan of this sort?” I said presently. 

“ He would bless you and thank God for 
it, sir,” sobbed my servant. 

“ Then don’t repeat our conversation at 
present, and I will see what can be done. 
Trust me, he shall not be left in his pres- 
ent misery if I can help it.” 

“« Though he must not forget it is princi- 
~ his own fault,” said Ruth, parenthet- 
ieally. 

ad And now you may go, Alice; and you 
may tell Phillis to get supper ready.” 

“No, I'll tell her myself,” interrupted 
Ruth; “and if Alice likes, she can go 
straight off to bed, else Phillis will think 
she has had a very bad scolding.” 

“JT don’t care what any one thinks, 
ma’am,” said Alice, joyfully, though the 
tears were still streaming down her cheeks. 

“Now, isn’t that extraordinary?” re- 
marked Ruth, when she was gone. 

“ What in particular? ” I inquired. 

“ That girl’s love for a brother who has 
never nat. her happy. People who are 
wicked, or useless, or unlucky, seem always 
the most thought of.” 

“I suppose it is a provision of God,” I 
said. “He longs to save them from them- 
selves. If we stood on shore and beheld a 
shipwreck, we should throw out most ropes 
to those who could not swim.” 

“ But still it seems hard,” said Ruth. 

“ Well, so it did to the prodigal’s broth- 
er,” I answered, “but, depend upon it, 
when they both sat down at the family 
feast he was the happier of the two; or, at 
any rate, he would have been, had he loved 
his brother as he ought. You see, he 
might have watched at the gate beside his 
father, and then he would have been better 
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employed than weighing and measuring af- 
fection, and disturbing himself with re- 
proachful thoughts.” 

“ Ah, yes, so he would,” said Ruth; “ of 
course I know God in his wisdom manages 
these things best; and that just shows us 
how foolish we must be; for if we had the 
reins we should do almost everything differ- 
ently.” . 

“ And yet, Ruth, I believe no fiction ever 
points so clear a moral as one life lived 
fairly through,” I observed, “ and that is 
how God sees every life from its beginning. 
We only read one or two chapters out of 
each history, or if we happen to see nearly 
all, we do not possess the key, which would 
show us a hidden meaning.” 

‘‘T suppose it is so,” said she, folding up 
her knitting; then, with a change of tone, 
she continued, “ but if I were you, Edward, 
I would write that city letter directly, so 
that it may go off by thenext post.” 

I wrote it, and when it was signed, sealed, 
and stamped, my vigilant sister was satis- 
fied, and we had our supper and went to 
bed in peace. 

Idid not go to sleep directly, for my 
room was glorious with moonlight. I lay 
still and pondered over tie events of the 
day; and most of all, I mused over the 
depths of sin and suffering that might lie 
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my interest to the little world lving close 
round me. I always find that’ it contains 
far more than Ican manage, and I should 
often be quite disheartened if I did not re- 
member that our Saviour approved her 
who just “ did what she could.” 

Then I fell asleep. And when I awoke 
the room was bright with sunshine, and I 
heard a low sweet voice softly singing — 
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“ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below ; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host ; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


For a moment I forgot forty years; but 
when I remembered all about it I felt no 
ain, for I know Lucy is still singing in our 
ather’s upper chamber; and next to the 
sweetness of a dear voice, is the sweetness of 
a voice which we have made joyful. 
Alice was the singer. 


CHAPTER III. 


ST. CROSS. 


“ WHat are your household arrange- 
ments for Sunday, Ruth?” I inquired of 





'my sister when I joined her at the break- 


hidden behind the calm smiling ‘front of | fast-table. 


such a tiny village as Upper Mallowe. 


“ Why, of course, you and I go to church, 


When I passed Mr. M’Callum and Ewen in ;, Edward, and so does one of the girls, and 


front of 


r. Herbert’s farm on the day of|in the evening I shall stay at home, and 


my arrival, how little I dreamed of the | they can both go out.” 


tragedies in which they were both called to 
bear part! And so it often is. 


We read of 


“ Shall you send them to church ?” 
Ruth shook her head. I haven’t hired 


saints and heroes, of martyrs and sorely-tried | their souls as well as their bodies,” she said. 
folks, and then we go out into the world, |“ I never speak about such things to my 


and marvel why we meet nothing of the servants until I am their friend. 


sort. All our own fault! We cannot see 
the romance because our eyes are too’ weak 
to pierce its common-place vulgar wrap- 
pings. 
“ Just like a common report in a dirty 
newspaper,” said poor Ewen of his sad 
story. And yet, if we move the scene from 
an obscure village to a great capital, and 
— the persons from unknown working 
people to princes and generals, this is the 
stuff of which much history is made. We 
are all so taken with glitter and grandeur, 
that many who would shudder to come in 
—— contact with “common” crime 
ike this, are ready to spend years in writing 
the defence of some royal “suspect,” long 
dead and gone beyond the reach of calum- 
ny or justice. But I suppose my mind is 
not strong enough to love great heiyhts, 
and long distances. I would rather confine 


ecause & 
| girl is in domestic service, why should we 
| conclude that she is naturally disinclined to 
her duty, and must be preached and driven 
into it ?” 

“ But as a mistress you have a right ” — I 
began. 

“ To set a good example, as far as I can, 
to give them time and means for self-im- 
provement, and to encourage them to do 
right by not suspecting them of doing 
wrong,” interrupted my sister. “ And, by 
the way, Edward, what ‘rights’ did you 
exercise ‘as a master’ over your clerks ? 
Not many, I expect, and I'd rather follow 
your practice than your precepts.” 

The parish church of St. Cross was not 
very far from our house. As we approached 
it, its appearance did not gladden m 
heart. It stood in the angle of a 
green, flanked by a few straggling houses of 
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the meaner sort. In the midst of the green 
was a wide pool of sluggish water, inhabited 
by a ochay of ducks. The church itself 
was a long low edifice of no particular order 
of architecture, with an insignificant spire, 
and a single dismal bell, more like a signal 
for an execution than the summons to God’s 
house. Around, lay a little graveyard, 
wherein most of the graves were covered 
down with huge flat stones, which, not to 
be blasphemous, always suggests the idea 
that the survivors had resolved to do their 
utmost to prevent a resurrection. Up to 
the porch, between these gloomy tombs, 
ran a narrow path of rough sharp stones. 
Certainly that path would never tempt any 
shoeless wanderer. The porch itself was 
narrow, and the inner doors were closed, 
and guarded by an _injured-looking female 
in a widow’scap. I paused in the porch 
and looked round, — and I pitied the little 
children who would remember that church 
as the place where they first went up to wor- 
ship God. 

Passing through the folding doors, which 
opened with a dismal creak, we found our- 
selves in a passage-like interior, lit by nar- 
row windows filled with opaque glass. Now, 
] dislike opaque glass even in city churches, 
for I think a ragged back wall is better than 
a blank, and I don’t see why a cat, peace- 
ably creeping along a coping need disturb the 
sanctity of any congregation. But opaque 
glass to shut out green trees and open 
sky ! With a shudder, I turned to the pew 
which the disconsolate widow opened for us. 
It was not far from the pulpit, and was snug- 
ly cushioned and carpeted. I did not dis- 
cover the narrowness of the seat until I had 
risen from my knees, and was, I trust, in a 
more contented and devout frame of mind. 

Then I looked towards the communion 
table, hoping to find some comfort there, but 
I only saw bare white walls, relieved by two 
tablets whereon were written the ten pre- 
cepts of the law. ‘The table itself was small 
and high, and grudgingly covered with 
shabby crimson velvet, edged with tarnished 
gilt fringe. On it stood two straight candle- 
sticks. But above all rose the single adorn- 
ment of the building —a painted window 
representing the Descent from the Cross. 
The colours were laid on so thickly and 
darkly that the picture was only illuminated 
round the central figure — the dead body of 
our Saviour, gaunt and wrenched, half- 
wrapped in blood-smeared cloths. The 
painting suggested no idea but that of fear- 
ful physical pain and exhaustion. I think 
angels veiled their faces before the reality 
of that scene. Why should we hold it up for 
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our children to gaze upon while they w 
of the sermon, on norte the st a ub 
ding ? It was frightful ! é 

Slowly the congregation gathered in. I 
saw Alice and her grandfather, but not 
Ewen ; I saw other faces which I had seen 
pass my gate, but with which I could not 
yet connect any idea. But just as the bell 
gave its last lugubrious stroke the bereaved 
attendant bustled up the aisle with increased 
alacrity, followed by the brisk step of a 
middle-aged gentleman. I recognised his 
bronzed face and beetling brows: it was my 
nearest neighbour, Mr. Herbert of the Great 
Farm. 

Close at his side walked a young lady, 
dressed very Bed in grey mantle and 
bonnet trimmed with purple and black. They 
both entered the great square pew immedi- 
ately in front of ours, evidently the pew of 
the church, with seats on all sides, and an 
oaken desk in the middle. When I caught 
sight of her face, in the midst of that dreary 
building, it came to my mind like a line of 
poetry quoted in a dry theological tract. 

Yet it was not a beautiful face. Ido not 
suppose an artist would have been satisfied 
with one feature. I think its charm must 
have been that the veil of flesh was so deli- 
cate and frail that the soul shone clearly 
through — a sensitive, shivering soul, which 
would need a very warm mantle of love to 
pass safely through this chilly blustering 
world. There was nothing about the face 
which will stand description, except perhaps 
the dark hazel eyes, very intense and bright, 

et with a look that somehow suggested they 
had often glistened through tears. 

She gave just one glance towards us, and 
then stood up and opened her book to join 
in the service. For by this time the clergy- 
man had entered. 

He was a young man, with plain features, 
and resolute, sensible bearing. I knew his 
name was the Reverend Lewis Marten. 
And the clear, distinct tone of his voice was 
the first thing in the whole church which 
gave me unmingled satisfaction. But when 
we kneeled down for the Confession of Sins, 
imagine my horror to find that we were ex- 
pected to go through it in an undefined 
chant, rendered absolutely ludicrous by an at- 
tempt to join, on the part of some old 
ple on the free seats. And I found the same 
thing went on whenever the congregation 
should respond. I never say a word against 
cathedral-services —they have trained choirs, 
and audiences, as a whole, highly edu- 
cated. But can the same arguments be 
used for little churches, dependent on a sing- 
ing-class or charity schools, and where the 
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main object should be to render the whole 
service intelligible and profitable to such as 
cannot read, or have no book? I don’t su 

God’s word has any exact precept for 
or against such performances, but does not 
St. Paul say “ All things are lawful, but all 
things are not expedient?” And he uses 
some other arguments which wonderfully 
suit these customs when viewed from another 
aspect. I should like to hear what the 
Reverend Lewis Marten thinks of the 14th 
chapter of Romans. 

We got through the prayers, and through 
an anthem which was not in our hymn-books. 
It was performed only by the schools and a 
few giggling boys in a pew behind the read- 
ing desk. While this went on, Ruth kept 


her seat, with that awful expression of coun- | C 


tenance which I know means a great deal 
of anger, with a strong spice of contempt. 
I stood up, for I don’t think such a matter 
is worth a breach of the peace. I only think 
it a great pity —a very great pity ! 

My hopes revived when the young clergy- 
man mounted the pulpit in his black gown. 
His face was so rational and open, so free 
from the covert humility of priestcraft, that 
I felt sure his ideas were not so medigval as 
his customs. I was right. But still I was 
disappointed. Everything he said was true, 
but it was only half the truth. He spoke 
of the sin of our hearts, the utter emptiness 
of the world, and he garnished his discourse 
with pithy aphorisms, and flashy poetry. 
But scriptural words of healing and comfort 
were not set therein, like “ apples of gold in 

ictures of silver.” He showed us the suffer- 
ing without the salvation, — Golgotha with- 
out the Saviour who died thereon. And 
the old men and women fell asleep, the 
charity boys “ swapped” their marbles, the 
singers giggled and whispered, and the dark 
eyes of Mr. Herbert’s companion turr. 1 
ever and again to the fearful picture above 
the altar. And I could not help being glad 
when it was over, and so I am sure was the 
preacher. 

When I turned to leave, I found the 
church had been but thinly attended, and 
that the majority of those present belonged 
to the classes which have but a loose hold on 
the stirring interests of life, — young boys 
and girls, aged people, and those miserable- 
looking objects who haunt the regions of 
clerical almsgiving. Now that is a view of 
religion which I can never understand. To 
me, it seems that it should have the strongest 
claim on those who are in the front rank of 
the battle, that they should find God’s house 
verily a house of refuge, wherein to rest and 
recruit their strength for each new cam- 
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paign. AndIam sure there is something 
wrong in the religion which fails in this. 
By my own heart, I could trace how the 
declension might proceed. Next Sunday 
morning, if it were wet, or if I were weary, 
it might seem to me more profitable to re- 
main at home with my Bible and good 
books, than to attend a service which chilled 
and disheartened me. And thus, a church- 
going habit once broken, I might get so ac- 
customed to my good books, that I might 
long for a change, and take to essays and 
history, and so on, till at last I might fall to 
the depth of newspapers and gossip. And 
thus it may have been with the honest yeo- 
men and buxom matrons who left their 
empty seats before God in the church of St. 
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ross. 
In the pebbly graveyard we overtook our 
Alice, with her grandfather leaning on her 
arm. I thought I should like a little talk 
with the old man, for his face had been the 
best lesson of the morning, —a sermon 
beaming with the comfortable truth that one 
may be very old, and very poor, and very 
tried, and yet very happy. 

“ What, Mr. M’Callum,” I said, stepping 
to his side, “are you a deserter from the 
kirk ?” 

“ Na, na, sir,” he answered, with his 
blithe smile, “ I’m just a sheep that’s been 
carried frae its ain field, and must e’en pas- 
ture where it can; and, praised be God, 
there’s grass growin’ everywhere.” 

“Ts there no Scotch church within an 
easy distance ?” I asked. 

“Na, sir,” he said; “the nearest is full 
fifteen mile frae this. Aince on a time, I 
made shift to get there every Communion 
Sunday — which was four times a year. 
But noo-a-days I go but aince, so that I’m 
broucht back to the privileges o’ my young 
days. For ye see, sir, we lived in a country 
parish, and only gathered for the Lord’s 
Supper just after the harvest was in.” 

“T daresay you wish there was a Scotch 
church close at hand ?” I said. 

“ Aweel, sir, of course, there’s nae kirk 
like the auld kirk, to my mind; but still 
there’s a poo’er o’ grace an’ glory i’ the 
Church o’ England,—the twa are sisters 
like, sir, only the ane is a sonsie gude-wife, 
in her braw white mutch, and the ither is a 
grand princess in her jewels. They fall out 
a bit sometimes, as sisters will, but there's 
the same heart i’ them baith, sir, and they’ve 
but ae Father.” 

“Tam sorry to see St. Cross has not a 
larger congregation,” I remarked. 

“The people hereaway don’t go much to 
church, sir,” he said: “I’ve aften talked tae 
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them about it. Ye see, I’m an auld man, 
and I’ve come frae sic a far-awa’ place, that 
may be they’re mair patient wi’ me than if I 
was a poor body that had ne’er been ayont 
the parish. I tell them about the shootin’ 
grunds, and the moors, and the deerstalkin’, 
and they’re glad to listen, and then after a 
bit, I can bring the talk roond— ye under- 
stand, sir.” 

“ And what do they say about neglecting 
church ?” I inquired. 

“ Some say it’s a dour place, and gies them 
the miserables; and some say parson doesna 
tell them,anything new, only that the world's 
a wicked hole, which they ken well enough 
already ; and some canna stand the 
chantin’.” 

“ And no wonder !” ejaculated Ruth. 

“ Aweel, mem,” he went on, turning to m 
sister, “I think it some queer myself, mair 
especially as I canna hear what they say, 
and I’m ow’re blind noo to read the biggest 
print. Hoo the honest Church o’ England 
should want to mak herself look a bit like the 
Lady of Babylon, is what I canna under- 
stand. But still, I aye say to mysel’, if ane 
gies up the kirk, he gies up Sunday, and 
then the days rin on without sense or mean- 
ing, like print wi’ the stops no put in. Any- 
thing’s better than that.” 

“ Has Mr. Marten been clergyman here 
long ? ” asked Ruth. 

The old man shook his head. “ It seems 
but the other day he came, mem, but time 
passes quickly. How long is it, Alice ?” 

“ Just two years, grandfather,” she an- 
swered. 

“ Aye, aye, just two years,” repeated he. 
“T remember, I remember, Alice. I think 
he’s a good young man; he was verra kind 
to us when—aye, you know now, sir! 
Only he thinks a college education maks 
mair difference than it does, sir. He’s féared 
it keeps folk frae understanding him. And 
he looks at things in a gloomy way; but 
that’s aften the case wi’ young folk. Life 
comes unco hard tae them at first, puir 
things,” and the old man glanced at his 
granddaughter. 

“ Ah, by the way, Alice,” I said, “I’ve a 
letter in my pocket that you may as well 
drop into the post now, for I should like it 
to go off the first thing to-morrow morning,” 
and I handed her the epistle bearing the 
London address. It caught her eye, and 
she smiled brightly as she hastened down 
the turning leading to the post-office, whilst 
we and her grandfather waited at the cor- 
ner. 

“Your granddaughter seems a blessing to 
you, Mr. M’Callum,” I said. 
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“ Aye, she is that ; and so is the boy, poor 
fellow —he’ll be a brichter blessin’ some 
day. Thank you kindly for your goodness 
to him yesterday, sir.” 

“ What! did he tell you of the talk we 
had ?” I asked. 

“Yes; he seemed main thouchtfu’ all the 
evenin’, and yet he wasna sad or sullen. 
An’ at supper-time, he said, ‘ There’s some 
one else thinks I’m innocent, grandfather,’ 
and then he told me all about it.” 

“Does he never come to church?” en- 
quired Ruth. 

“ He hasna come regular for a long time 
—and never since then, mem,” answered 
the old man. “ Ye see, the folk would 
hardly have sat in the same ais!e wi’ him! 
But he seemed inclined to come this morn- 
in’, and I hope he'll mak up his mind to be 
there the nicht; he'll tak’ courage i’ the 
dusk, may be.” 

“If Alice would like to pass the day with 
you, we will spare her,” said my sister, as 
the girl rejoined us. “ Phillis can manage 
to-day, and Alice must do as much for her 
in a Sunday or two.” 

Alice looked up into my sister’s shrewd, 
brown face, and she let that look be all her 
answer, leaving the audible thanks to her 
grandfather. And so we parted. 

“That was very kind of you, Ruth,” I 
said as we went on alone. 

“May it not be their last Sunday to- 
gether ?” she answered. ‘ Don’t you think 
U know how a woman feels before a _part- 
ing ?—the more fool she, for a man never 
cares !” 

That is Ruth’s way of speaking, whenever 
she is caught doing a kindness. And it is 
astonishing how she always brings in some- 
thing complimentary to the male sex. And 
the worst of it is, sometimes I can’t say these 
compliments are unmerited. SoI generally 
let her take the field, whilst I retire into the 
nearest ditch. 

“ T’m afraid you don’t like St. Cross?” 
I said presently. 

“Like it?” she said, with bitterness. 
“ Edward, I’ve endured it four Sundays, 
and I wouldn’t allow myself tosay a word to 
you about it, because I wanted you to see it 
with unprejudiced eyes. But it drives me 
mad! If I could get at these boy-singers in 
their white gowns, wouldn’t I find out 
whether they know their catechism! And 
Tl engage they don’t! What can a clergy- 
man think about to put a parcel of lads into 
a seat together, instead of each of them sit- 
ting beside his own father and mother, and 
learning to behave in a reverent, godly 
manner ?” 
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“Tt seems a mistake,” I said; “but no 
doubt Mr. Marten does it in hopes of render- 
ing the service attractive.” 

“ Attractive!” she answered; “if any 
one wants such attractions, why do they put 
up with shams ? Why don’t they go where 
they can get the reality —to the Church of 
Rome ?” 

“ But the sin of the Church of Rome is 
not so much her ritual as her doctrine,” I 
pleaded, rather wildly. 

“ Don’t the two go together ?” said she. 
“ T wonder the Israelites didn’t plead that it 
was only ‘ harmless ritual’ when they danced 
round the golden calf! Perhaps Aaron 
meant it so.” 

“But, my dear Ruth, the innovations at 
St. Cross are very few and faint,” I expostu- 
lated. 

“They’re as much as they can be,” she 
answered grimly. “There’s a choir in 
white, and they and Mr. Marten all turn to 
the east two or three times in the prayers, 
and every response is chanted, and there are 
candlesticks on the communion table. Any- 
thing more would cost money, and the 
church doesn’t look as if it had any to spare.” 

“ These things seem to me so pitifully 
trivial asto be beneath mention,” I said. 

“Ts it wisdom to overlook the egg until 
the serpent. is hatched ?” she asked. 

“Mr. Marten has a pleasant, sensible 
face,” I remarked, “ and there is something I 
regret much more than these petty cere- 
monials, and that is the cold, repellant tone 
ofthe sermon. I should like a little talk 
with him. He is a young man, and a glimpse 
of an old man’s experience can do him no 
harm.” 

“Tt would be less trouble to build a new 
church at once,” said Ruth, cynically. 

But that is just like her. Ihope for the 
best, and she prepares for the worst. 

As we entered our house, it struck me 
painfully, that instead of returning with 
God’s peace on our hearts and tongues, we 
had come back in a criticising, flaw-detect- 
ing spirit. 

And what seemed worse, I could not con- 
clude it was altogether our own fault. I 
resolved, however, that Ruth’s hopelessness 
should not dishearten me. I must try to do 
good in my own way, and I am always in- 
clined to mend rather than remake. So in 
the course of the afternoon I startled my 
sister by announcing that I should write to 
our young rector, and invite him to spend an 
evening with us in the course. of the follow- 
ing week. 

“It is his place to call upon us,” said she. 
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“ Certainly, Ruth,” and doubtless he will 
do so; but you see Ido not care about a 
call, I want a long, friendly visit.” 

“Then I wish I could go to tea some- 
where, and leave you to fight out your bat- 
tle by yourselves,” she remarked. 

“ There will be no battle, Ruth,” I responded. 
“T only want to ask him the general position 
of affairs in the parish, and how I can best 
make myself useful.” 

“ Then he will say they want a new altar- 
cloth — not to say a new organ — and also 
more funds, that the choir may be en- 
larged,” said she. é 

“ Well, I'll tell you what the church does 
want, Ruth, ” I answered, “ and that is new 
windows. It is asin that thick glass should 
come ‘between us and the blue sky.” 

“« What, let in more light to the ‘candles 
on the communion table?” queried Ruth, 
sarcastically. 

“ The candles are not lit,” I said. 

“But I su they will be some day,” 
she anal Pe They. are not there for 
nothing, surely.” 

“Perhaps the sunshine will put them out, 
Ruth,” I said. 

“T hope it may!” she retorted, grimly. 

I did not answer, but opened my ak, 
and began to indite my letter to the clergy- 
man. 

“ Won’t you help me, Ruth?” I asked, 
after putting down the date. 

“Tt is quite your business,” she replied. 
But the dear woman is far too active-minded 
not to interfere in anything when asked. 
So presently she said, “ You may send my 
compliments, I suppose. And what do you 
mean to say, Edward ?” 

“ Will this do ?” I asked her, and read :— 

“ Mr. and Miss Garrett present their com- 

liments to the Rev. Lewis Marten, and 
com he will do them the honour of spending 
an evening with them in the course of the 
week. Mr. Garrett is anxious to get ac- 

uainted with the neighbourhood, and trusts 
that Mr. Marten will be willing to advise 
how he may become useful therein.” 

“T suppose that will do,” commented 
Ruth; “and yet, brother, the fact is you 
want to advise him!” 

“TI don’t deny that, but it is quite true 
I wish information which he can give.” 

Ruth looked at me for a moment, and 
then her grave face broke into a smile. 

* Any one would say I managed you, Ed- 
ward, but I doubt if I do,” said she. “I 
think you know how to get your own way 
without making a struggle. But, by the 


way, I don’t like letter-writing on Sunday.” 
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kindness!” I said, surprised. “We are 
always free to do good on that day.” 
“ Certainly, Edward! and yet I think we 


should keep up every ible distinction 
between the Sabbath and other days.” 

“ You don’t think the day of rest should be 
a day of idleness, Ruth ?” I asked. 

“No,” she answered; “but I think with 
Mr. M’Callum that Sundays should be the 
‘stops’ in our life. I know some people 
laugh at Scotch notions of Sabbath-keeping, 
but that is because they never tried the re- 
freshment afforded by the day, when life 
stands still before the throne of God, and 
care and weariness are swallowed up in His 
glory.” 

“ But, Ruth, may it not be that while we 


SprpErs. — Some very curious observations 
regarding this insect have lately been communi- 
cated to the Academy of Sciences by Father 
Babaz, who has been fifteen rs engaged 
in these researches. It happened one day, as 
he was reading in a garden, that a small spider 
suddenly lighted upon his book, and crawled 
over the very line he was reading. He tried to 
blow it away, but instead of letting itself be 
carried away by the blast it raised its abdomen, 
and swung itself up to a leaf overhead. This 
appeared strange, as there was no thread to be 
seen. Our observer caught the spider again, 
put it on his book, and repesred the experiment, 
which ended in the same result. He caught it 
once more, and this time placed himself directly 
in the sun, with the insect on a level with his 
eyes. In this position he at length discovered 
the evolution a ony by the little creature. 
On receiving the blast it raised its abdomen, 
and in so doing projected a thread of inconceiv- 
able tenuity to a considerable distance, and 
raising itself in the air, disap from view. 
This unexpected discovery induced Father 








Babaz to examine the question thoroughly : 
every spider that came in his way had to con- 
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try to keep the letter of the positive law, we 
are in danger of neglecting some moral du- 
ty ?” I inquired. 

She shook her head. “TI don’t think so. 
The very day of rest helps to discipline the 
mind to distinguish between what it wants 
to do, and what it should do. If a letter 
would prevent a mistake, or save an hour’s 
unhappiness, or give comfort, 1 should say, 
write it — aye, and carry it yourself, though 
the task occupied your whole Sunday. I 
was glad to see san give that letter to Alice 
this morning. But what will do quite as 
well on Monday, leave till Monday, and cer- 
tainly this note can wait till to-morrow.” 

I felt that Ruth was right. AndI put 
away my desk. 


tribute something towards his researches, and 
in this way he at length ascertained a fact 
hitherto unknown to naturalists, viz. that most 
spiders possess not only the faculty of spinning 
a thread, but also that of projecting one or sev- 
eral, sometimes of a length of five or six metres, 
which they use to traverse distances with, and 
affix their thread to a second point for the sup- 
port of their web. They even seem to have 
the power of directing the extremity of the 
ejaculated thread to a given point; they seem 
to feel for the place where it is most desirable 
to fix it. Certain spiders, the Thomisa Bufo, 
for instance, will eject a bunch of threads which, 
curling up in the air and shining in the sun 
with various hues, give the insect the appear- 
ance of a peacock displaying its tail. But this 
is not all: spiders can fly and swim in the air, 
though they are heavier even than.alcohol. To 
perform this feat they turn their back to the 
ground, and keep their legs closely folded up on 
their body, and in this posture sail about with 
perfect ease. Their flight is often —_ rapid, 
especially in the beginning, and they will some- 
times escape from the observer’s hand quite sud- 
denly and soar up high in the air. — Galignani. 

















DR. NEWMAN’S POEMS. 


From The Saturday Review. 
DR. NEWMAN’S POEMS.* 


Dr. NewMaAN tells us in the prefatory ded- 
ication to this little volume that he has only 
been encouraged by the favourable judg- 
ment of critics personally strangers to him 
to bring together into one collection what 
he had regarded as the ephemeral effusions 


of many years, and that he submits them | P' 


with diffidence to the verdict of public 
opinion. He adds, what will be obvious 
even to those not previously acquainted with 
the poems reprinted here, that the chief 
say of this volume grew out of the re- 
igious movement with which his name is so 
intimately associated. The numerous ad- 
mirers of the Lyra <Apostolica— which has 
long, we believe, been out of print, but 
which was to the Tractarian movement 
what the songs of Tyrtewus were to the 
Spartan armies — will of course rejoice to 
have their old favourites restored to them in 
a very slightly altered dress; for a good 
half of the Lyra came from Dr. Newman’s 
pen. But it is not for their sakes only that 
the present volume is published, nor will 
they alone welcome it. Many who once 
looked with distrust or positive aversion on 
the author’s writings will now feel a genuine 
interest in whatever helps to illustrate his 
character and tone of thought. Englishmen 
who have least sympathy with his theologi- 
cal beliefs have come to recognise in him a 
man of whom England may well be proud; 
and English Churchmen of very opposite 
schools are not slow to acknowledge the 
great services he rendered to the commu- 
nion which he has felt it his duty to desert. 
For all such this collection of occasional 
verses will have-a value quite apart from its 
poetical merits, which are considerable. A 
man’s individuality cannot fail to come out 
much more in compositions of this kind than 
in formal treatises, or even in sermons, 
though the Parochial Sermons now under- 
stood to be in course of republication with the 
author’s sanction, are exceptional in this as 
other respects. There is no previous work 
of Dr. Newman’s, except the Apologia, so 
rich in personal indications, and for this rea- 
son we are particularly glad that dates of 
place and time are appended to the sepa- 
rate pieces. This enables us to trace the 
continuous working of the author’s mind, 
which suffered no violent break at his con- 
version. The very title-page and dedica- 
tion, as well as several of the poems, bear 
witness to one speciality of Dr. Newman’s, 


* Verses on Various Occasions. By Dr. New- 
man. London : Burns, Oates, & Co. 1862, 
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which is certainly not usual in religious 
leaders and controversialists — we mean the 

nuine taste for classical scholarship which 
“ has retained through life, and which 
formerly won him the reputation of the first 
writer of Latin prose in Oxford. Not less 
marked is his habitual familiarity with Old 
Testament imagery, and especially with the 
language and moral temper of the Hebrew 
rophets. The dominant feeling which he 
tells us in the Apologia has possessed him 
from boyhood, of being “ solus cum Solo” — 
that to him the only two realities are his 
own soul and God — is again most remark- 
ably illustrated in several of these pieces, 
and, above all, in the “ Dream of Geron- 
tius.” 

The volume naturally divides itself into 
three portions. The first part consists of va- 
rious short compositions, chiefly reprints from 
the Lyra Apostolica, with a few later addi- 
tions. Then follows a series of translations 
from the hymns of the Breviary, most of 
which have also appeared before. And last- 
ly, we have what is the longest and appar- 
ently the latest m in the book, the 
“ Dream of Gerontius.” This was first pub- 
lished two years ago in a Roman Catholic 

riodical, and has since been republished 
- itself. It is, as a composition, far the 
most striking in the volume. We shall re- 
turn to it by and by. It is difficult to state 
in precise terms the leading characteristics 
of Dr. Newman’s poetry, for they are in fact 
the characteristics of his mind, which, to 
adopt his own epithet for St. Paul, is “ many- 
gifted” and many-sided. Indeed, there has 
often seemed to us a certain analogy between 
his character and that of the great apostle, 
so far as it can be gathered from his Epistles, 
and it is noteworthy that two of the most in- 
tensely personal and suggestive of Dr. New- 
man’s later sermons are on the character of 
St. Paul. His verses require to be read by 
the light of his other publications, especially 
his sermons. In point of style, a forcible 
concentration of thought, and a nice selec- 
tion of language, avoiding carefully any mere 
waste of words, will be seen at once to be the 
common attributes of both. And, going 
deeper, it is not perhaps too much to say 
that a profound and habitual consciousness 
of the presence of an unseen world, blending 
with and colouring all the relations and cir- 
cumstances of life, underlies the whole tone 
and structure of his poetry, and gives it, for 
religious minds, its peculiar charm. This is 
brought out most prominently in the 
“ Dream of Gerontius,” but is true of the 
volume asa whole. At the same time this 
abiding conviction of the unseen is combined 
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with a very keen observation of passing 
events, and an appreciative interest, not af- 
fected but real, in the literature and facts of 
his own and former ages. : 

Of the earlier pieces in this volume, 
some, like “Lead kindly Light,” and 
“ Weep not for me,” have long made them- 
selves household words in many homes and 
many hearts from their exquisite touches of 
human tenderness. There are others that 
bring out the ascetic and unworldly side of 
the writer’s mind. The following lines, 
familiar to all readers of the Lyra A postoli- 
ca, may be taken as a fair specimen of this 
vein of almost prophetic sternness. Here, 
as elsewhere, the vigorous abruptness of the 
language serves to accentuate the idea con- 
veyed :— 


When mirth is full and free, 
Some sudden gloom shall be ; 
When haughty power mounts high, 
The Watcher’s axe is nigh. 
All growth has bound ; when greatest found, 
It hastes to die. 


When the rich town, that long 
Has Jain its huts among, 
Uprears its pageants vast, 
And vaunts — it shall not last! 
Bright tints that shine, are but a sign 
Of summer past. 


And when thine eye surveys, 
With fond adoring gaze, 
And yearning heart, thy friend — 
Love to its gaave doth tend. 
All gifts below, save Truth, but grow 
Towards an end. 


In some, happily very few, cases, altera- 
tions have been introduced, sometimes in 
consequence of the author's change of opin- 
ion, and these are seldom, in a poetical 
sense, improvements. Some also of the 
best in the Lyra are omitted, we know not 
why. One of our old favourites, which be- 
gan with a caution against invocation of 
saints, reappears, under the title of “ Re- 
frigerium,” with three new lines in the first 
stanza, and two of the old ones spoilt. 
This is not the place to say anything 
against its theology, but for the sake of 
form and metre we could certainly wish to 
see the verse re-written, with the ugly 
word “ convalescent,” disagreeably sugges- 
tive of a hospital, expunged, and the con- 
cluding line: of the original replaced. The 
' omission of “ mcuntain grots,’’ and the un- 
accountable change of “ murmurs by” into 
“ hurries by,” completely destroys the 


dreamy repose of the image suggested, as 
well as the musie of the rhythm. On the 
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whole, however, it is remarkable how very 
little has been altered, and also how little 
difference of tone there is between the ear- 
lier and later compositions. Even in deal- 
ing with subjects connected with specifical- 
| age doctrine, as in the hymns to St. 

ilip and to the Guardian Angel, or the 
really noble “ Song for an inclement May,” 
the difference between Dr. Newman’s treat- 
ment and Faber’s, for instance, of similar 
themes, cannot fail to strike any intelligent 
reader. 

We have no space to dwell on the trans- 
lations further than to observe — and this is 
very high praise —that they deal with 
the metrical portions as the compilers of 
the English Liturgy have dealt with the 

rose portions of the old Latin service 
ks, and as modern Roman Catholic man- 
uals certainly do not deal with them. We 
get, not a slavish rendering of the exact 
words, but an idiomatic and musical repro- 
duction of the exact sense of the original, 
according to the rule of translating which 
Dr. Newman laid down for himself in the 
preface to the Church of the Fathers, and 
which is the only true one. It is unfortu- 
nate for the readers of the Douay Bible that 
he was not allowed to provide them with a 
substitute for that strange medley of bad 
English and high polite in the style of the 
version of Psalm 90 and of the Prayer of 
Commendation — one of the grandest com- 
positions in the Roman or any other ritual 
— given in the concluding poein of this vol- 
ume. To that poem we must now turn. 

The “Dream of Gerontius” is very 
much the longest and most carefully elabo- 
rated of all Dr. Newman’s verse composi- 
tions, and exhibits with peculiar distinct- 
ness all his eharacteristic peculiarities of 
thought and expression. For rhythmical 
sweetness, too, he has hardly written any- 
thing to equal the last farewell of the 
Guardian Angel to the parted spirit “ sink- 
ing deep, deeper into the dim distance” of 
its middle home, which falls on the ear like 
a strain of Mendelssohn’s music. In form 
the poem is dramatic. Gerontius is first 
represented at the point of death, with his 
attendants watching round his bed, and 
then, after death, with angels and demons 
disputing the possession of his disembodied 
ssa. There is something which reminds us 
of that “ tender grace ” which has endeared 
the Christian Year to thousands of aching 
hearts, something too of the wilder music 
of Shelley, though set to different themes ; 
and much which recalls —as well by con- 
trast as by similarity — our great represen- 
tative poet, whose popularity is mainly due 
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to the fact of his reflecting with such lumi-| He dreed his penance age by age ; 
nous fidelity the various p! of emotion And a, yy step began 
and conviction which go up what| Slowly to doff his savage garb, 
is called the spirit of the age. It is not too] © And be again a man. 


much to say that the author of Gerontius is 
like and unlike them all, most like and 
most unlike Tennyson. He has the tender- 
ness of Keble, but with more both of stern- 
ness’ and of fire; he has the idealism of 
Shelley, without his scepticism; he de- 
lights with Tennyson to feel the pulses, so 
to say, of modern thought, and that too 
with a keen sense of sympathy; but then 
there is a strongly marked background of 
dogmatic belief which is never lost sight of. 
The theology and psychology of the poem 
— we use the term theology in its strict ety- 
mological sense — are throughout subservi- 
ent to its leading ideas of the infinite great- 
ness of the Creator, and the infinite little- 
ness of the creature which has dared to 
rebel oo its Maker. We are eonstantly 
reminded of two of the most characteristic 
passages in the author’s prose writings — 
one in his University Lectures, wheré he 
draws out into a kind of Athanasian creed 
of natural religion all that is involved in a 
Theist’s conception of the Supreme Being; 
the other in the Apologia, where he com- 
pares the actual state of humanity, as-con- 
trasted with the ideal, to the effect pro- 
duced on a person looking into a mirror and 
seeing no reflection of his face. The fall of 
man and the earlier es of his restora- 
tion are grandly summed up in the lines as- 
cribed to the “Second Choir of Angeli- 
cals ” _— 


Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
And in the depth be praise : 

In’ all His words most wonderful ; 
Most sure in all His ways ! 


Woe to thee, man! for he was found 
A recreant in the fight ; 

And lost his heritage of heaven, 
And fellowship with light. 


Above him now the angry sky, 
Around the¢empest’s din ; 

Who once had Angels for his friends, 
Had but the brutes for kin. 


O man! a savage kindred they ; 
To flee that monster brood 

He scaled the seaside cave and clomb 
The giants of the wood. 


With now a fear, and now a hope, 
With aids which chance supplied, 

From youth to eld, from sire to son, 
He lived, and toil’d, and died. 

LIVING AGE. VOL VIII. 316. 





And quicken’d by the Almighty’s breath 
And chasten’d by His rod, 
_And taught by angel-visitings, 
At length he sought his God ; 


And learn’d to call upon His Name, 
And in His faith create 

A household and a father-land, 
A vity and a state. 


Glory to Him who from the mire, 
In patient length of days, 
Elaborated into life 
- A people to His praise! 


Few living writers could match the subtle 
self-analysis of the dying man’s elaborate 
description of 


That sense of ruin, which is worse than pain, 
That masterful negation and collapse 
Is all that makes me man, 


as though he was “ falling through the sol- 
id framework of created things”; or of the 
soul after death, when, conscious of “an in- 
expressive lightness” and feeling of free- 
dom, and yet retaining “a sort of confi- 
dence” that “each particular organ holds 
its place,” it cannot decide whether it is 
alive or dead : — 


So much I know, not knowing how I know, 

That the vast universe, where I have dwelt, 

Is quitting me, or I am quitting it. 

Or I or it is rushing on the wings 

Of light or lightning on an onward course, 

And we e’en now are million miles apart. 

Yet . . . isthis peremptory severance 

Wrought out in lengthening measurements of 
space, 

Which grow and multiply by speed and time ? 

Or am I traversing infinity 

By endless subdivision, hurrying back 

From finite towards infinitesimal, ; 

Thus dying out of the expanded world ? 


Another marvel: some one has me fast 
Within his ample palm ; ‘tis not a grasp 
Such as they use of earth, but all around 
Over the surface of my subtle being, 

As though I were a sphere, and capable 
To be accosted thus, a uniform 

And gentle pressure tells me I am not 
Self-moving, but borne forward on my way. 
And hark! I hear a singing ; yet in sooth 
I cannot of that music rightly say 
Whether I hear, or touch, or taste the tones, 
Oh, what a heart-subduing melody ! 
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Not less striking is the passage, to which we 
must be content only to refer our readers, 
where the angel answers the inquiry of 
Gerontius as to what keeps him back from 
the presence of God, by distinguishing the 
“different standards” for measuring the 
flow of time in the material and" immaterial 
worlds, so that the interval since dissolution’ 
which seemed so long to the disembodied 
soul was not as men reckon time, “the mil- 
lion million millionth” part of a moment, 
time being measured among spirits only by 
“ intensity of living thought ” : — 





Every one 
Is standard of his own chronology. 
It is thy very energy of thought 
That keeps thee from thy God. 


To many readers, probably, both Catholic 
and Protestant, the interest of the poem 
will centre in the view of Purgatory as it 
presents itself to the writer’s mind, which 
may be said to be its main subject. Those 
who are accustomed to identify the doctrine 
with the gross conceptions which Protestants 
usually associate with it, and which seem to 
be countenanced by a good deal of the 
language of — devotion among Roman 
Catholics, will be startled at the profoundly 
spiritual and subjective form of the belief as 
it is here put before them. In the following 

e, which bears the most directly on 
it of any in the poem, there is little or noth- 
ing that some of the ablest and devout- 
est of Protestant thinkers have not them- 
selves surmised, or at least been willing to 
admit : — 


ANGEL. 


Praise to His name! 
The eager spirit has darted from my hold, 
And, with the intemperate energy of love, 

lies to the dear feet of Emmanuel ; 

But, ere it reach them, the keen sanctity, 
Which with its effluence, like a glory, clothes 
And circles round the Crucified, seized, 
And scorch’d, and shrivell’d it; and now it 


lies 
Passive and still before the awful Throne. 
O happy, suffering soul ! for it is safe, 
Consum’d, yet quicken’d, by the glance of God. 


SOUL. 


Take me away, and in the lowest deep 
There let me be, 
And there in a the lone night-watches keep, 
old out for me. 
There motionless and happy in my pain, 
Lone, not forlorn, — 
There will I “~ my sad perpetual strain, 
nti] the morn. 


» Protestant. 
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There will I sing, and soothe my stricken 


breast, 

ro theo nd ak eed cee 

ot , and pine, and languish, til sest 

Of its Sole en. Ae 

There will I sing my absent Lord and Love: — 
Take me away, \ 

That sooner I may rise, and go above, 

And see Him in the truth of everlasting day. 


We have only been able to indicate by a 
few extracts the general features of this re- 
markable poem, which seems to prove, what- 
ever else it may show also, how much room 
there is within the dogmatic unity of Rome 
for the widest divergences in the subjective 
apprehension of belief. It has been said of" 
Dr. Newman, both by assailants and by 
friends, that his temper of mind is essentially 
In the sense in which some of 
his critics seem to understand the word, there 
is much in the “ Dream of Gerontius” to 
support their verdict. 


From Belgravia. 
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Society exacts a familiarity with certain 
books. With the last new novel, of course ; 
but beyond this, with works of greater preten- 
sions. There are histories (Macaulay’s, for in- 
stance) which one must have read ; it is neces- 
sary to have dipped into Carlyle; and some 
knowledge of one or two poets is indispensa- 
ble. But while one must go into the stand- 
ard authors, it is not necessary to go very 
far. The number of what may be termed 
“ classics of society ” is restricted, and it is in 
bad taste to affect a familiarity with those 
that have not the entree of the drawing-room. 
Amongst the we there is only one with 
whom a close familiarity is insisted on. A 
vague, general knowledge of the others will 
suffice; but one must have read — must be 
able to quote, or recognise wken quoted — 
the verses of Alfred Tennyson. The fact of 
his being the Court poet, and that in a much 
closer sense than any of the Laureates have 
been for years, will account for this to some 
extent ; but these further and more sufficing 
reasons may also be advanced — Tennyson’s 
is the poetry of the age; it reflects its views, 
its aims, its aspirations ; it expresses what we 
all think and feel, and in the happiest man- 
ner — tersely, elegantly, with exquisite sim- 

licity, and wholly sans aller terre a terre. 





or this reason Tennyson has become an ac- 
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cessory to life. We could hardly get on with- 


out him. It is difficult to imagine how peo- 
ple in past times ever became “ engaged” 
without the aid of Locksley Hall, or gave ex- 

ression to their tristesse when there was no 
rhe rat in her Moated Grange to declare 
that her heart was weary and express a wish 


. for her speedy d 


emise. 

Yes, to know a is as necessary as 
to be familiar . with Gounod or Meyerbeer. 
Not to recognise a line from Jn Memoriam is 
as unpardonable as to have no appreciation 
of the morceau & l’unison from L’Africaine. 
And the matter does not end here. We areen- 
tering on a new phase of Tennyson worship. 
Hitherto it has been enough to read him, and 
to commit a verse or two here or there to 
memory. Now we have passed beyond that 
stage. To have read the poems does not 
suffice. It is not only necessary to know 
what they are about, but to know all about 
them. Bibliography in connection with the 
Laureate’s works is the newest rage; and 
just as everyone is supposed to know some- 
thing about the Shakespeare folios — to distin- 

uish between that of 1623 and that of 1632, 
or instance — so you are now expected to be 
“posted up” in the Tennysonian editions. 
Of course, with many the mania goes further 
than this. People who recently would give a 
guinea for a penny postage-stamp, when it 
was the right thing to “ collect,” now buy up 
at fabulous prices Tennyson’s early books. 
That scrubby little volume, Poems by two 
Brothers, published at Louth in 1827, is 
worth its weight in gold ; and I am thinking 
of having my first edition of the Poems 
(1830) chained up, as books were chained 
to the desks in old libraries, as the only 
chance of keeping it in my possession. En- 
thusiasm goes even beyond the desire to 
ess at any price these early editions. 


There were certain magazines, some long | 


since defunct, in which the young poet was 
reviewed, with more or less acerbity ; and 
these now become prizes about which collec- 
tors squabble as old ladies of a past time did 
over china monsters and egg-shell cups and 
saucers. Already a book on Tennyson bib- 
liography has appeared, a kind of guide to 
the uninitiated, and this is doubtless but a first 
step in the new direction. We may look 
for a Variorum Tennyson at the very least 
before many years have passed. 

Naturally this new form of Tennyson ad- 


miration is founded on something like rea- | 


son. There is a cause for it. Early edi- 
tons are not bought up simply because they 
are old, and the reviews eagerly sought af- 
ter have special points rendering them val- 


uable. The early editions, I may say in a! 
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word, are prized because the poet is infi- 
nitely fastidions in taste, and is always alter- 
ing, adding, and omitting. Thus, a given 
poem may be extant in _half-a-dozen 
forms, and one edition of a volume may 
differ in essential particulars from the very 
next issuing from the press. Hence it is 
very interesting to collate ; and if we cannot 
by this means study the growth of the po- 
et’s mind, we get fully at his meaning, and 
trace the steps by which he has attained to 
perfection. So in regard to the reviews 
mentioned ; they are such as are known to 
have had an effect on the poet, either in the 
way of provoking retort or causing omissions 
from subsequent editions of his volumes. 
The bibliography of Tennyson is thus not 
without value, and the results attained by 
those who have made it a stady are full of 
interest even for the general reader. 

The Poet Laureate was born at the little 
village of Somersby in Lincolnshire, in 1809. 
His father, Dr. George Clayton Tennyson, 
was rector of that and adjoining parishes. 
The rector had several sons besides Alfred — 
two of them poets, who in early life gave 
greater promise than he who has rendered 
the family name immortal. It was in con- 
nection with his brother Charles that he 
first ventured into print. The Poems by 
two Brothers, published by J. Jackson, Mar- 
ket-place, Louth, were their joint production. 
This early volume is very curious. It bears 
the motto Hac nos novimus esse nihil ( We 
know this to be nothing). The poems fill 
two hundred pages, and are upon a variety 
of subjects — from “ The Fall of Jerusalem,” 
to “ The Death of my Grandmother ;” from 
“ The Expedition of Nadir Shah into Hindo- 
stan,” to “Sunday Mobs.” One curious 
point in this volume is the difficulty of assign- 
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-Ing to the brothers their respective shares in 


it; but here and there are lines unmistakably 
from Alfred’s pen — the first stirrings of the 
great heart insong. For instance: 


“ At times her partial splendour shines 
Upon the grove of deep black pines.” 


Another point to note is the obvious in- 
fluence of Byron, stronger then than that of 
Shakespeare, so apparent in the poet’s later 
works. 
Cambridge is Tennyson’s Alma Mater 
(though I saw him receive his D.C.L. de- 
ee at Oxford —a memorable occasion). 
Ie entered at Trinity College in 1829. 
The same year he contended with his friend 
Arthur Henry Hallam, whom he afterwards 
sang in undying verse, for the Chancellor's 
gold medal — the subject of his prize poem 








that year being “ Timbuctoo.” With a poem 
in blank verse on this absurd topic he won 
the medal, and further produced a work 
that attracted the attention of the critics 
outside the University. It was declared 
that “it would have done honour to any 
man who ever wrote.” Wisely, however, 
> Laureate has only preserved three lines 
of it. 

The first volume of verse that Alfred 
Tennyson avowed as his own was published 
in 1880. He called it Poems chiefly Lyrical. 
The publisher was Effingham Wilson. The 
copy before me — a thin unpretending vol- 
ume of 154 pages — has the price printed 
on it — five shillings: it would now be very 
cheap at a guinea. In looking over it one 
cannot fail to be struck with a singular fact. 
There are here some of the gems with which 
the poet's name is associated; they gleam 
and sparkle in .all their perfection just as 
they have been printed again and again, 
without a word of alteration. Take, for 
example, “ The Poet” and “Oriana.” Yet 
side by side with these are verses of marked 
inferiority, which the maturer taste of the 
writer has induced him to abandon as 
worthless. Itis very singular to reflect that 
the mind capable of producing the better 
poems, the taste that could give them their 
exquisite form, should have been incapable 
then of rejecting the alloy that so detracts 
from the charm of the volume. Little 
worth preserving has been lost to us from 
the revision of these poems; but of that 
little take this specimen of elegiacs, surely 
very beautiful : 


“‘Low-flowing breezes are roaming the broad 

valley, dimmed in the gloaming ; 

Through the black-stemmed pines only the 
far river shines, 

Creeping through blossomy rushes and bowers 
of rose-blowing bushes ; 

name, by the poplar tall rivulets babble and 
all.” 


This, again, is well put: 


“ The wise, could he behold 
Cathedral’d caverns of thick-ribbéd gold, 
And branching silvers of the central globe, 
Would marvel from so beautiful a sight 
How scorn and ruin, pain and hate, could 
flow.” 


One marked peculiarity in Tennyson in 
this early time was the use of strange com- 
pound words, very startling to the ordinary 
reader. Thus we get “globefilled,” “ cav- 
ernthroats,” “ thickstemmed,” and “ daisy- 
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blossomed,” printed thus, without any con- 
necting hyphen. Singular to the eye is 
this apostrophe to the grasshopper, as 


“ Voice of the summerwind 
Joy of the summerplain 
Life of the summerhours.” 


A tendency to forced accentuation is still 
further bewildering. 

The gem of this volume, apart from mat- 
ter afterwards reprinted, is a description of 
the death of an animal, occurring in the 
course of a long poem, which I think has 
seldom been surpassed : 


“ The lamb rejoiceth in the year, 
And raceth freely with his fere, 
And answers to his mother’s calls 
From the flowered furrow. In a time 
Of which he wots not, rua short pains 
Through his warm heart; and then, from 

whence 

He knows not, on his light there falls 
A shadow ; and his native slope, 
Where he was won’t to leap and climb, 
Floats from his sick and filmed eyés, 
And something in the darkness draws 
His forehead earthward, and he dies.” 


Only a great poet could have written that. 
ye ciel, though crude and un- 
satisfactory in many respects, is far above 
the average. The Westminster Review 
predicted from it something of the glory 
which now overshadows the poet’s brow. 
And Arthur Hallam wrote of his friend : 
“He has yet written little, and published 
less; but in these ‘ preludes of a_loftier 
strain’ we recognise the inspiring God. . . 
. . There is a strange earnestness in his 
worship of beauty, which throws a charm 
over his impassioned song more easily felt 
than described, and not to be escaped by 
those who have once felt it..... The 
features of original genius are clearly and 
strongly marked.” 

There was, however, quite enough in the 
volume to excite the laughter of the unsym- 
pathetic; and a review in Blackwood (vol. 
xxxi. p. 721), by Professor Wilson, was so 
savage in its tone, and so unfair, that it 

rovoked a retort. In those days, and in 
ater years, Tennyson was not disposed to 
let his critics get off scot-free; and in this 
instance he wrote some lines in allusion to 
“ Crusty Christopher,” which he has since 
had the good sense to suppress. They were 
feeble, and unworthy of his pen.e They 
appeared in his next volume, Poems, in 
1833, published by Messrs. Moxon, who 
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have brought out all his subsequent works.* 
This volume is rare and choice, because it 
contains much wk abandoned, on many 
first readings o ous passages. It com- 
ises the e Miller’s Daughter,” which has 
Ges greatly altered; and if I wished to 
show a young poet an example of what care 
and polish may effect, I would point to 
the song, “It is the Miller’s Daughter,” as 
it was first printed, in comparison with the 
em it now is. The lines have all been 
shortened ; and the effect thus obtained 1s 
magical. The “ Palace of Art” appears 
in this volume in a form very different from 
that in which we now have it. 

When you order Tennyson’s Poems of 
your bookseller, you get a book which is 
now in its sixteenth edition, but is substan- 
tially the same as it was issued in 1842. 
It comprises selections from the volumes of 
1830 and 1833 (carefully revised), and a 
mass of original matter, including the fa- 
mous Locksley Hall. The effect of this book 
was to give the poet a place in the forefront 
of the men of his day. Yet it is singular 
that some of our greatest men failed at first 
to recognise his surpassing genius. Lord 
Lytton was of the number. The volume of 
1833 had contained a poem, “ O darling 
Room,” not very brilliant; yet it was re- 
printed. Over this his lordship made 
merry ; and in the New Timon (1846) went 
out ofhis way to hold Tennyson (who had 
just received a grant from the privy-purse) 
up to ridicule. He spoke of 


“ The jingling medley of purloined conceits, 
Outbabying Wordsworth and outglittering 
Keates (sic), 
Where all the airs of patchwork pastoral 
chime 
To drowsy ears in Tennysonian rhyme.” 


And further : 


* A valuable relic has just come to light. It is a 
sonnet which appeared in The Yorkshire Literary 
Annual for 1832: 


* There 9 three things that fill my heart with 
sighs 
And steep my soul in laughter (when I view 
Fair maiden forms moving like melodies) — 
Dimples, rose-lips, and eyes of any hue. 
There are three things beneath the blessed skies 
For — I live— black eyes and brown and 
ue: 
I hold them all most dear; but O, black eyes, 
I live and die and only die for you! 
Of late such eyes looked at me — while I mused 
At sunset underneath a shadowy plane 
In old Bayona, nigh the southern sea — 
From a half-open lattice looked at me. 
I saw no more, only those eyes, confused 
An@ dazzled to the heart with glorious pain.” 


Itis singular that this charming sonnet should not 
ve appeared in the volume of 1833, then prepar- 
ing for the press, 
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‘ Let school-miss Alfred vent her chaste delight 
On ‘darling littl room so warm and 
bright ; ’ 
Chant ‘I’m a-w ” in infectious strain, 
And catch her ‘blue fly singing i’ the 
pane.’ ” 


The incensed bard was not long in re- 
torting; and he has been thought to have 
had the best of it in certain verses in 
Punch of that year, unmistakably from his 
pen. It is curious to turn to them. There 
are eleven stanzas, but some amongst them 
are indifferent. The composition only 
amuses as a curiosity of literature. In two 
ways Lord Lytton has made the amende. 
The offensive passage was omitted from the 
new editions of his work —in the fourth, 
now before me, it is wanting; and subse- 
quently, in a speech at Hertford, he spoke of 
the Laureate’s genius in becoming terms. 
Tennyson, on his part, has abandoned the 
“little room,” together with the “ Skipping- 
—. and other puerilities. 

n 1847 appeared the Princess; and an 
edition of that date is interesting, because 
lines have been since added, and some lit- 
tle change has been made in the conduct 
of the poem. The lyrics dividing the sec- 
tions so charmingly were an after-thought 
also. It is worthy of note that one of these 
lyrics —“ As through the land at eve we 
went ” — received some additions when re- 
printed in Moxon’s selections, 1865. Be- 
tween the two verses we there get, 


* © And blessings on the falling out 
That all the mgre endears, 
When we fall out with those we love, 
And kiss agaitf'with tears.” 


There also we have another version of 
“ Home they brought her warrior dead,” 
beginning, “ Home they brought him, slain 
with spears.” The great poem Jn Memoriam 
appeared in 1850. The seventh edition 
contains revisions, and is therefore valuable 
for collation. In 1851 Tennyson was made 
Laureate; and to an edition of his Poems 
(the volume of 1842) published in that year, 
he prefixed a dedication to the Queen— 
not a very brilliant performance, still a su- 
perior sort of laureate-work. Curious to 
note that in subsequent reprints these lines 
in allusion to the Crystal Palace are omit- 
ted : 


“She brought a vast design to pass, 
When Europe and the scattered ends 
Of our fierce world did meet as friends 
And brethren in her halls of glass.” 
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In 1855 came Maud, to a considerable 


extent a mosaic of verses written years be- 
fore ; much of it very beautiful. e new 
edition of 1859 should be examined : there is 
much new matter in it. The Idylls of the 
King (1859), * by many regarded as the 
poet’s finest work, has pr Ming sree several 
editions. None of these are speciqlly in- 
teresting in a bibliographical point of view ; 
but the dedication to Prince Albert was 
not added until after the prince’s death. 
Enoch Arden (1864) completes the series, 
if we except “a selection ” already alluded 
to, issued in 1865, interesting and valuable 
in many respects, since it contains new 
poems and new readings. The latter con- 
Peg the great charm of Tennysonian 
study. 

There is, indeed, nothing more remarka- 
ble than the exquisite taste the poet has dis- 
played in fitting his works for the immor- 
tality to which they are destined. It is 
more than good taste ; it is instinct. In al- 
most all his alterations and omissions it is 
the dross only that disappears ; the gold re- 
mains. Sometimes a happy line is sacri- 
ficed ; but as we examine it microscopically 
we find that there was some flaw in it. 
ef instance, in Amphion one is amused 
wi 


“ The gin within the juniper 
Began to make him merry.” 


But the point is gained at the expense of 
truth, in a strictly scientific point of view ; 
and so the lines have been sacrificed in late 
editions. The one instance that occurs to 
me of a refinement resulting in weakness 
is in the Jn Memoriam, where the familiar 
lines, 


“ And dear as sacramental wine 
To dying lips is all he said,” 


have been changed into 


“ And dear to me as sacred wine 
To dying lips is all he said.” 


This alteration has been made at the ex- 
pense of all force and beauty. “Sacred 
wine ” is feeble, and almost, if not utterly, 
meaningless; and in spite of the seventh 
edition the earlier form will always be the 
popular one. W. S. 


* First part, called Hned and Nimue, or the True 
and the False, was privately printed in 1857. This 
edition is very scarce, 
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From The Saturday Review, 
DR. CAMPBELL.* 


WE will not say, for it would be a pre- 
sumptuous assertion, that this is the worst 
specimen of a biography ever written; but 
we sincerely hope that there are not many 
worse. Religious biographies have indeed a 
bad name, even amongst the dismal class of 
literature to which they belong. When a 
man of any mark dies, and his correspond- 
ence is tumbled out upon the world in undi- 
ques masses of small types connected by 

agments of larger print, the result is seldom 
exhilarating. Tn this case the work has 
been performed with unusual indifference to 
any literary considerations. The joint 
authors of the thick octavo volume before 
us show a special incapacity for telling a 
plain story. It is comparatively a small 
matter that they skip backwards and for- 
wards with a playful indifference to chro- 
nology which always leaves us in doubt, as to 
a margin of some twenty years, of what 
special period they are writing. It is rather 
more annoying that, whenever they come 
across an incident of some interest, they 
proceed by the method of “alluding to in- 
dividuals” or “circumstances” and care- 
fully abstain from giving us a distinct nar- 
rative of the facts. Whether this proceeds 
from an amiable desire on the part of the 
authors to spare the feelings of living 
persons, or from a belief that their readers 
are perfectly “posted up” in all the details 
of the “ Rivulet Controversy ” or the legal 

roceedings about the Tottenham Court 
Road Chapel, the result is equally annoy- 
ing. It leaves us in a hopelessly indistinct 
state of mind as to the chief events of Dr. 
Campbell’s life. And, finally, the copious 
correspondence which fills most of the 559 
pages is of the very dullest description. Dr. 
Campbell, as a Dissenting preacher, and as 
the editor and principal author of several 
religious newspapers, had a natural disposi- 
tion to secrete enormous volumes of monoto- 
nous writing — sometimes tinged with the 
peculiar phraseology of his sect, but gener- 
ally featureless and uninteresting to a sur- 
prising degree. The joint biographers won- 
der at his epistolary excellence, to which, as 
they appear to think, the only parallels are 
to be found in the letters of Cowper and 
Burns; but the only surprising thing is that 
a busy man van have written with such tlu- 
ency and have so seldom deviated into any- 
thing amusing. To read through his corre- 
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spondence is like consuming an unlimited 
quantity of suet pudding ; to use a vulgar 
expression, it is to the last degree “ filling 
atthe price.” To mention one other trifle, 
it is rather provoking that the signature ofall 
the letters is carefully omitted, and that we 
are never treated to a heading; so that the 
writer and the person addressed have to be 
inferred from the previous remarks. 

This is the more unfortunate because, as 
far as we can infer from the dreary pages of 
the biography, Dr. Campbell was really a 
man of ability and strongly marked character. 
He was a fine specimen of the tough Scotch 
Calvinist, a Dissenter of the old dogged in- 
flexible breed, and a very worthy follower of 
Whitefield to whose chapel he was the sec- 
ond successor. He was a man of great en- 
ergy, though of half cultivated and of nar- 
row intellect. According to his lights he 
did good and disinterested work, and he 
seems to have possessed warm affections and 
many really amiable qualities under a rug- 
ged yet manly outside. A real picture of 
a vigorous, warm-hearted, hot-headed, and 
ignorant preacher might have shown us 
much that was picturesque, and something 
perhaps that was really touching and at- 
tractive. As it is, we are left laboriously to 
extract a few characteristic touches for our- 
selves out of the dreary expanse of colour- 
less dissertation; and it is not our fault if 
the somewhat ridiculous features of his 
character are rendered more prominent 
than his better qualities, for, in toiling 
through the barren waste of writing, the only 
points which catch our eye are the occasion- 
al unconscious absurdities into which the bi- 
ographers or their unlucky victim manage 
to stumble. Thus we of course come upon 
a few of those queer applications of Scrip- 
tural language which, however well meant, 

rovoke an involuntary smile. Dr. Camp- 
ll ~ mes to have been a dutiful son, and 
out of a small salary sent occasional sums of 
money to his mother, who married twice 
after his father’s death. “I got the five 
ounds,” she writes to him, “which you 
indly sent me. What a deliverance it 
was, for on that very day my husband died. 
Oh, that I could cleave to the Lord Jesus 
with full purpose of heart, for He is a hiding 
place from the storm and a covert from the 
tempest.” The sentiment is really excel- 
lent, but the form of returning thanks for a 
five-pound note may perhaps be described 
as overstrained. A little further on the au- 
thors remark, 4 propos of a quarrel between 
Dr. Campbell and certain managers of his 
Chapel, that “the winds can be chained ” 
(we did not know it), “the storm can 
laid, and the ocean itself be 
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made to sleep on the sand, but who, they 
ask, can control the fierce and fiery passions 
of fallen man? This demands a miracle of 
ve.” To our rise we find, in a few 
pages, that this miracle is worked by filing 
a bill before the Vice-Chancellor of Eng- 
land. Presently we are told in the same style 
that Dr. Campbell had many troubles : — 


The cup which heaven put to his lips was 
not without its bitter. The dark shadow some- 
times fell on his path. He had to wear his 
crown of thorns. He had to follow his Master 
in suffering. From circumstances into which it 
is not needful that we should enter, Mr. Bate- 
man was induced to tender his resignation as 
one of the managers of the Tabernacle. 


Now it was no doubt annoying to Dr. Camp- 
bell to lose the services of an old friend of 
some standing; but itis rather a bold meta- 
phor to describe this annoyance as wearing 
a crown of thorns. It is evident that the 
fiery trials through which a modern minister 
of the Gospel has to pass — at least in Tot- 
tenham Court Road Eiiapel —are not of a 
very scorching description. 

It is easy for a reader of the smallest ex- 
Paes to infer the nature of Dr. Camp- 

ll’s theology. His anticipations of his 
own future fate are given in these words : — 
“ Oh what incomparable content and satis- 
faction will our minds then take in them- 
selves! With what enravishing pleasure will 
they ever review their own motions,” &c. 
And when he looked upon a large part of 
his neighbours, he contemplated their fate 
with due horror. He saw in London “a 
multitude sufficient to constitute by far the 
greatest city on the face of the globe, all 
posting down to death and hell as fast as time 
can carry them.” He describes the tea-gardens 
of London as “innumerable synagogues of 
Satan.” He admits with cheerfulness that it is 
not true that “ none enter theatres who are 
not accomplished blackguards,” but he de- 
nies to the frequenters of those unhallowed 
places the character of Christians. He tells 
them — and from his point of view the so- 
lemnity of his appeal is warrantable — that 
when they are dying they would feel it “an 
unpardonable insult, a cruel mockery of 
their woe, were a play to be read to them, 
or a comedy acted in their ——— The 
dislike to theatres is in character, and is 
not confined to Dr. Campbell’s peculiar sect. 
Perhaps we may attribute toa sacred igno- 
rance of all theatrical names and matters 
one curious statement made by his biogra- 
phers. Shakspeare, they assure us, “ speak- 
ing of newspapers,” assures us that “they 
are the abstract and brief chronicles of the 
day, to show virtue her own features, scorn 
her own image, and the very age and body- 





* odd letter from Dr. Campbe 


ot a very grea 
Lie 
i Cota the 3. describe asa “ Dean 
saying te Dr. Campbell » A, radars ordained a = 
da his marriage ; whereupon a le- 
oo. humorously ’ rolesrved, = Me Camp bell 
has now acquired the last pastoral_ valifica- 
* tion — he is the husband: of ene wife.” 
Campbell himself, it is true, makes one or 
two ‘remarks which may pass for jocose— 
chiefly by force of contrast with the sut- 
rounding element. He indulges in some very 
innocent fun in a letter to a lady, but im- 
mediately apologizes. “ Levity,” he says, 
‘« “is not natural.to me. Scarcely ever before 
did I write so light a letter.” Perhaps too 
we may add the following fragment of verse, 
for Dr. Campbell oceasionally indulged in 
making rhymes. He was, it seems, remarka- 
bly fond of animals, and one quotation re- 
fers to a pet dog: —. 
~ Men small and great may learn of Gyp 
A lesson worthy of record ; 
She never let th’ occasion slip 
The time assign’d — to see the Lord. 


* The bell for prayer had scarcely ceased 
When lively Gyp came walking in, 
And quiet lay the gentle beast, 
While master talked of grace and sin. 


And we possibly ought to refer to this habit 


the rather singular statement that when Dr. 


Campbell was on his deathbed he always 
spoke of dying as “ going up stairs.” The 
impropriety is here on the side of the biog- 


: 3 raphers, who had better have abstained 
-.=,from reporting what maxes a strangely in- 


“.eongruous effect in a part of..their story 
-’ which cannot but be’solema. They commit 
-a graver, though doubtless an equally uncon- 
scious, breach of propriety in .quoting an 
il to his second 

wife, to whont the book is dedicated. Dr. 
Campbell married at the age of sixty-nine, 
and writes to encourage his intended wife by 
precedents. He tells her that Mr. Jay’s sec- 
“Lond wife married at fifty, and that Dr. Smith, 
“the famous and learned professor of Ho- 
. ‘merton College,” married at sixty-nine the 
widow of a friend, and lived with her very 

. ily for eight years. The defence 1s 
calculated to propitiate the readers 


of the biography, whatever may have been 
its effect upon the lady. 


Dr.. 





merits.. .A critic 
tained in a dozen "ad 


They i 
that the “ established re 


poet . “ will ever continue to 


memory ” ; also that the “ 
great master - of ‘ 
charm around objects in themselves ini 
toes and infantile. Moreover, that 
0s, purity, and “~p were il oe 
in the soul o rf or of the Be 
sion,’ and that pod Pray 
were thus of necessity 
verse.” . If this was - Kind of of pad: 
which Dr. Campbell was in aM it of 
eking out the columns of the British Banner, 
we do not much wonder at the fact, recorded 
as something marvellous, that he could-write- 
a leading article on some occasions in two 


‘|or three hours. It is obvious that the only 


limit to his speed would: be the pace at 
which he could perform the mechanical op- 
eration of writing. 


It is quite unnecessary to search further - 
into Dr. Campbells portrait as’ set forth by 
his biographers. He was for thirty-six years 
an energetic minister of a Dissenting Chapel, 
and for twenty-one years a -working 
editor of two or three harmless religious 
periodicals of large circulation. B.. seems 
also that he ae 9 a disintereste it in 
money matters, doing some iderable 
share of his editing as a labour of love. 
Also he did a good deal to break down the 
monopoly of selling bibles. When he re- 
tired in consequence of old age, he received 
warm testimonials. Lord ae — 
sided at a breakfast at which one of these 
testimonials was presented, and declared 
that Dr. Campbell’s works, which he had re- 
ceived, should be an heirloom in his family. 
Any testimony of ours must come weakly 
after such praises. However, we are quite 
ready to declare our opinion that, so far as 
we can disentangle any characteristics from 
the dreary memoir in which his memory is 
embalmed, he seems to have been really a 
very excellent and hardworking man, in 
spite of the eccentricities almost inevitable 
in his position, and that he deserved a better 
fate than to fall into the hands of such very 


unreadable biographers. 


END OF VOLUME XCVI. 
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